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bh Wuart Is Ir?” I asked this question today of 
some outstanding friends of education in the Nation. I want 
to share with you their inspiring wishes: 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: ‘‘My great desire in this 
country, is to see every man and woman take a vital interest 
in the public schools of their neighborhood. I should also like 
to see the Office of Education, in the Department of the 
Interior, become the logical place for any State to turn to for 
information as to possible improvement of their educational 
situation. 

‘If possible, this Office should get before the public, the 
knowledge of the educational conditions in various parts of the 
country. There can be at no time any control over the States, 
but it is most desirable that throughout the country we should 
have a clear knowledge of the standards maintained, and the 
methods followed in every State.” 

Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
expresses this wish: ‘‘ May the new year see the end of exploi- 
tation of boys and girls in factory or on farms; and, instead, 
bring to the children of all the people the broad educational 
advantages too often reserved for those of the favored few.” 

W. A. Ross, executive secretary of the Future Farmers of 
America, expresses his wishin terms of boys. He wishes: ‘‘That 
at least 125,000 boys studying vocational agriculture in public 
high schools of America be enabled to take advantage of rural 
leadership training opportunities offered by this national 
organization.” 

Willard E. 
Association, states: ‘‘The 


Givens, executive secretary of the National 
National Education 
Association hopes that during 1936 real progress may be made 


Education 


toward securing for each and every child and youth under the 
American flag better educational opportunities.” 

These ideals we may well strive to attain: That education 
shall be given deeper significance throughout the world; that 
educational frontiers shall be moved forward; that social and 
economic life shall be less distressed; and that fuller coopera- 
tion and understanding shall exist among people everywhere. 

Toward fulfillment of these ideals, some very specific and 
immediate goals for the year may be definitely established and 
these goals can be ‘‘chalked up” only through the everlasting 
teamwork of the Nation’s educational leadership. 
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|  & Youth Problems Goal 


\mong these definite goals for 1936, we look forward to 
the development of some solutions to many of the difficult 


problems facing the Nation’s young people. Findings of the 


United States Office of Education Committee on Youth 





Kicks 


for ’36 





Problems should throw new light upon the situation and open 
avenues of helpfulness on this educational frontier. The 
extensive educational program for youth through the C. C, C 


camps will be improved. Anticipated outstanding efforts of 
the American Youth Commission, newly appointed by the 
American Council on Education, will undoubtedly make per- 
manent eontributions in this field. The National Youth 
Administration will continue through 1936, its program of 
Student Aid and the recently created recreation division 
in the N. Y. A. should assist in attaining the goal of increased 
wholesome recreation for young people. Surely there can 
be no more important goal for 1936 than the further develop- 
ment of a united, cooperative and coordinated program of 


understanding and of action for the Nation’s youth. 


i _ Five Projects Goal 


We look forward to new and far-reaching accomplishments 
during the year, for the five educational projects made possible 
through Federal emiergency funds administered by the United 
States Office of Education. These projects include: Coopera- 
tive university research, public affairs forums, Negro education 
and guidance studies, educational radio programs, and school 
district surveys. They offer an unprecedented cha'lenge to 
local, State, and Federal school leadership for the advancement 
of educational frontiers. 


i ee Policies Commission Goal 


Another 1936 goal is that of the new Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. This is a 
distinct step into the field of future educational planning. The 
commission, created for a 5-year period and consisting of 15 
members from the ranks of America’s leading educators, will, 
during 1936, begin the planning of a long-term program for the 
improvement of education in the United States. 





a Radio Goal 


Still another education goal for 1936 is the further develop- 

; ment of better and more extensive use of radio and visual 

instruction in the public schools and for education in general. 

In this direction, the Federal Communications Broadcast 

Division has appointed a special Federal Radio Education Com- 

mittee to promote fuller cooperation between the educational 

group and broadcasters, on national, regional,.and local bases. 

In the direction of visual instruction, the United States Office 

of Education is now launching a Nation-wide inquiry endeavor- 

ing to find ways in which agencies can facilitate use of visual 
aids for instructional purposes. 
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ne Better Buildings Goal 








; As we enter upon another year of educational effort, many 


students of the country are also entering, or soon will enter, new 


school buildings constructed with Pupvlic Works Administra- 
tion funds. Witn nearly $100,000,000 being poured into schoo! 
construction by the Public Works Administration this year, the 
schools can look forward to a greater number of and better 
school buildings than ever before in the history of American 
education. 


iat ‘*Time to Think’’ Goal 


Finally, may we look forward in 1936, to taking more time 
“to think’’, on educational problems. If the Nation’s First 
Lady can find time to follow the resolution which she pro- 
nounced for herself on New Year’s Day, and she will, the rest of 
us should also be able to find time to do the things of funda- 
mental importance. ‘‘To take time to think,’’ would solve 
many an educational problem that unthinking action only 
muddles. Clear thinking followed by effective action will 
turn mountains into molehills. 


GOAL KICKS FOR ’36! LET’S GO! 
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/ — pitoe ; 
Commissioner of Education. 











Ray Steele of the Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Mo., drew the cover design for 


this issue of SCHOOL LIFE. The drawing won first prize in the SCHOOL LIFE 


cover-design contest conducted by the Hadley Vocational School. Honorable- 
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mention drawings, shown above, were done by Gordon Vineyard, Donald Douglass, 
and Erwin Bubenik, respectively. The drawings submitted this month were the 
first ones coming from the vocational art departments of the larger vocational 


schools. Watch future issues for other winning SCHOOL LIFE cover designs. 
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Five Educational Projects 





Nation, under 
and coordination of. the 


United States Office of Education, have 


schools of the 


T IS of significant importance that the 
public 
the guidance 


been designated to carry forward five ma- 
jor educational projects involving expen- 
ditures of nearly $2,000,000 of emergency 
relief funds. 

This opportunity offers a distinct 


challenge to educational leadership to 
funds for worth-while 
fields 


the public schools, the 


demonstrate how 


developments in school may be 
administered by 
agencies 


long established governmental 


for education. Some 3,500 trained per- 


sons who are now unemployed will be 
given employment in professional fields, 
according to plans for these projects. 
Public affairs forums for civie educa- 
educational radio 


tion, programs, co- 


operative university research, studies of 
local administrative school units, studies 
of opportunities for vocational education 
Negroes—all are in- 


and guidance for 


cluded in this challenge. 


Public affairs forum 


Education J. W. 
in general charge of 
with Dr. 


Commis- 


Commissioner of 
Studebaker will be 
these Nation-wide 


Bess 
sioner ef Education, devoting particular 


projects, 
Goce dy koontz, Assistant 
attention to supervision of the coopera- 


tive university research project; the 
project and the study of 
local administrative units. Dr. 
Studebaker, “‘official father” of the 
community-wide forum plan as an adult 
giving 
supervision to the public affairs forum 


Negro survey 


school 


education program, is personal 





The photographs—top to bottom: 


Commissioner of Education, J. W. 


Studebaker. 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Bess Goodykoontz. 


Director of Radio Project, William Dow 
Boutwell. 


Director of University Research Project, 
Ben W. Frazier. 


Director of Studies of Vocational Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Ambrose Caliver. 


Director of Organization of Local 
School Units Studies, Henry F. 
Alves. 


This 
communities to further explore 


development. project will enabl 
a few 
this field which the Des Moines plan has 
demonstrated can be successfully devel- 
oped. The few communities which carry 


on these demonstration projects will 
Nation by further 


problems 


serve the entire 
and 


tialities of public forums as a method of 


discovering the poten- 
civie education, 


University research 


The 
bring 


university research 


forth a 


project will 
variety of cooperative 
studies of important educational prob- 
lems. Results of these cooperative efforts 
made at different universities by unem- 
ployed persons, will be brought together 
by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for use throughout the country. 
Ben W. Frazier, associated with Dr. F. 
J. Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher 
Education, has been designated by the 
Commissioner to be in immediate charge 
of this project, 


Negro studies 


Opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion and guidance for Negroes will he 
studied in 34 States in approximately 
This 


hoped, will prove the basis for material 


150 communities, study, it is 
improvements in standards of education 
among Negroes. This project is under 
the immediate direction of Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Office of Education specialist in 
the education of Negroes. 


Radio project 


William Dow Boutwell, editor of the 
Office of Education, has been appointed 
director of the emergency education radio 
project. This project is expected to pro- 
vide one of the first adequately staffed 
attempts to demonstrate the far-reaching 
potentialities which radio holds for edu- 
cation. Mr. Boutwell is director of the 
regular Education in the News coast-to- 
coast broadcast of the Office of Education. 

It is planned to establish in or near 
Washington, an educational radio work- 
shop staffed by workers who seem espe- 
cially gifted and who are chosen from such 
groups as C. C. C, camps and the WPA 
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professional projects. This radio work- 
shop will prepare and present educational 
radio programs that are expected to be 
unique in the field of broadcasting. Par- 
ticularly it is planned to stimulate and 
advance the educational program in the 
C. C. C. camps through this project. 


Local school units 


State departments of education in 10 
States will be enabled to employ emer- 
gency workers to collect information 
about school districts which should pro- 
vide a sounder basis for planning econ 
omies and improvements in the organiza- 
tion and administration of education 
The Office of Education has already pre- 
pared materials and basic survey “ blue- 
prints”’ to assist States in launching such 
studies. Henry F. Alves, Office of Edu- 
cation specialist in State school admin- 
istration, will be in immediate charge. of 
this project. 

If such as these five major educational 
projects can be demonstrated to be of 
intrinsic value to the schools, colleges and 
universities of the country, and likewise 
to the masses of the people, these or sim- 
ilar efforts will continue. This is no 
one’s promise but a traditional and _his- 
torical fact in all progress. If school 
leadership carries forward such efforts to 
a deeper meaning and wider influence 
upon the thinking and acting of peopl 
than would otherwise then 
again, shall school leadership have proven 


have come, 
the wisdom of its selection. 

Commissioner Studebaker, in referring 
to the public affairs forums particularly, 
says: “It is our hope that these demon- 
stration centers, like the one in Des 
Moines, may point the toward .a 
national adult civic education program 
Nothing is more important to American 
democracy than that the people in all 
walks of life in their own localities witli 
the help of their own educational insti- 
tutions shall devise means of getting a 
clearer understanding of their 
problems through a process of free discus- 
sion, giving opportunity for the expres- 
sion of every important point of view. 

**We hope and expect that other com- 
munities than those actually selected will 
begin to promote programs under local 
initiative, and that others will gain an 
understanding of the problems involved 
from observation of the plan being dem- 
onstrated in their region as a basis for 
preparing their own programs. 
as possible, other communities should be 
added to the list and assistance provided 
for increasing the number of centers.”’ 

It. is worth repeating that these five 
projects with their $2,000,000 attached, 
are a significant challenge to the Nation’s 
schools. 


way 


common 


As soo! 
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Electrifying Education 





* 


THE has 
until today it is the publie’s medium of 
contact with one of the Nation’s greatest 
industries. This growth and expansion 
has been due primarily to the entertain- 
ment offered. Occasional at- 
tempts have made by motion- 
picture producers to include educational 


motion-picture screen grown 


values 


been 


elements in screen fare, but sad to say, 
this idealism has seldom proven success- 
ful at the theater Feature 
pictures have at able to 
historical events with 
such as. ‘‘Cimarron”’, or the 
attractions ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii”’ 
or ‘Mutiny on the Bounty.” The 
Frank Buck wild animal pictures have 
also been made on a formula that assures 
success, but these pictures have shown 


box office. 


times been 
reenact success, 


current 


the adventurous and glamorous aspects 
of history or wild life and their educa- 
tional factors have been subdued or 
sugar-coated. 


The 
opportunity 


sereen, however, does have an 
for presenting educational 
entertainment and this opportunity is 
being taken advantage of in the short- 
reel subjects ‘‘Struggle to Live” pro- 
duced by The Van Beuren Corporation 
in association with H. L. and Stacy R. 
Woodard. Here, perhaps due to the 
shortness of the single-reel subject, in- 
terest is maintained at a high pitch and 
facts are driven home with compelling 
force in the greatest detail. Each sub- 
ject is really an intense lesson in natural 
history and it is perhaps this intenseness 
and minute detail that forces the public 
to give attention, watch the secrets of 
natural life the and 
listen to the accompanying narration. 
This series deals with such subjects as 


unfold on screen, 


snails, oetopi, crabs, seals, birds, and ants 
in an authentie and fascinating way. It 
is being released through RKO Radio 
Pictures, and it will really be worth any 


theatergoer’s while to ask his theater 
manager when these pictures will be 
shown 


In an effort to meet the need of teachers 
interested in securing advance informa- 
tion about radio programs of possible 
educational value which may be used in 
the schools of Ohio, the bureau of educa- 
tional Ohio State University, 
Columbus, is issuing a weekly listing of 
title of the 


research, 


radio programs under the 


Ohio Radio Announcer. Ohio teachers 
may be placed on the mailing list and 
others obtain sample copies by addressing 


Mr. I. Keith Tyler at the address given. 


Teachers may obtain free copies of the 
new improved weather maps by address- 
ing the United States Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Newtonville, Mass., public schools 
are broadcasting a program, 
1:45 to 2 o’clock every other week over 
station WBZ, Boston. Traffic problems, 
history of education, school activities, 
and character patterns are some of the 
subjects being presented by the pupils 
Mr. Russell V. Burkhard, principal of 
the Frank A. Day Junior High School, 
is chairman of the radio committee and 
can supply additional information about 


15-minute 


the broadcasts. 


The October issue of The Educational 
News Bulletin, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., contains 
five short articles on educational broad- 
casting written by well-known authorities 
in the field. 


author of a 
GOLIATH, 


Mr. Milton Anderson is 
book entitled THz Moprern 
dealing with talking pictures for schools 
and churches, and published by the 
David Press, 1329 South Alvarado 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif 


The Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 
curriculum study on the use of radio in 
developing instructional programs. This 
bulletin, which prepared by Dr. 
William H. Bristow, director, Curriculum 
Bureau, assisted by Miss Alice Chapen, 


has recently issued a 


was 


contains much practical information in 
a concise form for teachers interested in 
the instructional use of broadcasts. 


A group of southern California teachers 
of motion-picture appreciation have or- 
garized The National Cinema Workshop 
and Appreciation League to exchange 
experiences. Further information re- 
garding the league’s activities may be 
obtained from Mr. Bernard Lonsdale, 
secretary, University Park, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

M. 


CLINE Koon 
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Honors to Chief Clerk Kalbach 





GENTLEMAN who had passed 
his ninety-ninth birthday com- 
mented that ‘not many people 


after reaching this age.” Likewise, 
many persons retire after 48% years 
the Federal 

the same branch of 
But that is the record 
Lewis A. Kalbach. 


vice il Government, 
particularly in 


Crovernment. 


( ef Clerk Kalbach of the United 
States Office of Education retired volun- 
a few weeks ago. Immediately 

his retirement, the staff of the 

Office of Education, officials from the 
Department of the Interior, representa- 


s of the American Council on Eduea- 
the National Education Association, 
ther organizations, met in Washing- 

honor the retiring worker. 


event was the occasion of congratu- 


sand testimonials from the Secretary 
of the Interior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes; from 
Dp! nent educators throughout the coun- 


cluding three former United States 
iissioners of Education; and fromact- 
ng and former officials high in the Govern- 

service. Substantial remembrances 
in the form of gifts from colleagues in the 
Office of Education were presented with ex- 


pressions of appreciation of Mr. Kalbach’s 
services and of regret at his departure from 


the position he had filled so long. 

Lewis A. Kalbach came to the Bureau 
f Education as a man of 20 in 
May 1887. He 


capacity in 


young 
was appointed to act in 
the 
the third Commissioner of 
Edueation, Dr. Nathaniel H. R. Dawson. 


During many 
0] 


Division of 


a clerical 


Statistics by 


years he was assigned to 


e collection and compilation of statis- 
ties concerned with colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. In this position 
Mr. Kalbach was concerned also with 
general relationships of the Bureau of 


Education to these institutions. In 1907 
he was appointed as Specialist in Charge 
Land Grant College Statistics, a posi- 
concerned also with the distribution 
Federal the 
Education is still responsible. 


certain funds for which 
Office of 
hese 


acd nil 


resulted in a wide 


the 


relationships 
organization of 
the 
United States as well as personal acquain- 


tance with 


er institutions of learning in 


with presidents and other important 


ils of these institutions. Mr. Kal- 
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Lewis A. Kalbach, Office of Education Chief Clerk and 
Employee Since May 1887, Retired Voluntarily After 


Working for Eight United States Commissioners of 


Education 





Secretary Ickes (right) expresses appreciation to Chief Clerk Kalbach. 


of the 
knew all the Commissioners of Education 
from Henry 
officially 
Commissioners who 
Office of Education. 

During the incumbeney of Dr. Henry 
Ellsworth 
Edueation, Mr. Kalbach was promoted 
to the position of Chief Clerk of the 
Sureau in 1909, a position in which he 


bach is one few who personally 
on. He was 


of the 10 
the 


Barnard 
with 8 
have 


associated 


headed 


Brown as Commissioner of 


has served to the present time with the 
exception of an interval of approximately 
1% years during which, as Director of 
Statistics, he Com- 


missioner Claxton with responsibility for 


was entrusted by 
visiting State departments of education 
throughout the country in the interests of 
facilitating the gathering of data on edu- 
cation and educational systems and of 
coordinating and unifying such data for 
reports of the Bureau of Education. 
Until the new position of Assistant 


Commissioner was created in 1929, the 


Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Education 
Acting Commissioner of 
during the absence from 
Washington of Commiissioners of Educa- 
tion or during vacancies in that office. 
From August 31, 1928, when Commis- 
sioner John J. Tigert resigned, to Febru- 
ary Ill, 1929, Dr. Wm. John 
Cooper assumed office as Commissioner, 


was ex-officio 


Education 


when 


as well as during many absences of the 
several Commissioners who had preceded 
Mr. Kalbach 


distinction as 


Commissioner Cooper, 
and 
Acting Commissioner of Education. 

On December 1, 1935, he completed his 


48'4 vears of service with this Office. He 


served with ability 


retired with those abiding satisfactions of 
life which come only to those who carry 
with them into the years of greater leisure 
the respect and confidence of their asso- 
ciates as well as their cordial good wishes 
health and 

Kalbach to enjoy 


happiness. 
his well- 


for continued 
Long live 


won retirement. 
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‘Taxes 


for Public Education 





N SPITE of 
education is 
constitutional and statutory law as a 


that 


defined in 


the 


universally 


fact public 


function of the State government, it is far 
from being a universally State supported 
function of government 

the 


systems 


An examination o! several . State 


school support reveals. many 
interesting facts concerning the develop 
ment of various provisions for financing 
publie education throughout the United 
States. 
course, with State plans rather than with 


local plans for school finance, since the 


Such a study deals primarily, of 


plans under which any local school district 
operates emanate from the State and con- 
stitute a part of the larger State system. 
Such an examination reveals that each 
of 12 States provided less than 10 percent 
of the funds used by their publie schools in 
1933-34; each of 24 provided less than 
25 percent; while only 4 States provided 
as much as 50 percent. However, as re- 
luctant as many States appear to be in the 
matter of assuming a major share of the 
burden of public-school support, there is 
considerable indication that this is com- 
ing to be looked upon more and more as 
a State obligation. For example, revi 
sions of State 
during the last 10 years show a definite 
trend toward provisions for larger annual! 
State school funds, and reports of State 


school support systems 


school systems show, for the country as 
a whole, that the the public 
school cost carried by the State increased 
from 17 percent in 1923-24 to 24 percent 
in 1933-34. 


part of 


Depression emphasized problem 


that local 


depend 


It is common knowledge 
revenue units are 
chiefly upon the ad valorem tax for their 
local funds. Consequently this 


source of revenue becomes unsatisfactor\ 


obliged to 
when 


or inadequate school districts left to their 
own financial resources are bound to suffer 
financially. There may have been a time 
in the past when localities of a given 
State could, without taxa- 
tion and with nearly equal effort, support 
the educational program which the State 
outlined as the minimum. 
If such a period existed, it long since dis- 


burdensome 


necessary 
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Increasing Importance of State Revenue for Public 


Education, Presented by Timon Covert, Specialist in 


School Finance, United States Office of Education 


appeared Revenue producing ability 


has been unequal for many years among 


the various localities of each and all 
States 
Legislative. assemblies then, particu- 


larly during the last two decades, have 
had these two problems relating to school 
finance. rather constantly before them. 
The depression did not create the prob- 
but 


Revisions of State school support systems 


lems made them more in evidence 


are attempts at solutions. 
Relief for local tax payers 
To relieve localities of a part or all of 


tax for 
State school funds have 


their general property burden 


larger 
been provided; for the State can utilize 


schools, 


tax types which localities cannot feasibly 
administer. The percentage of all public- 
school revenue coming from State-wide 
increased to a significant 
degree during the period 1920 to 1934 in 
19 States, as indicated by the following 


sources. Was 


tabulation 





Perce nlage of public-school revenue derived 


from State-wide sources in 19 States for 


the years 1919-20 and 1933 34 
Year 
State 

1919-20 1933-34 
Arizona s.7 30. 6 
California 20. 4 18.9 
Delaware 5. 4 93. | 
Florida 7.2 1.0 
Indiana 10. 6 36.3 
Louisiana 24. 5 36. 1 
Michigan 17.1 32. 2 
Minnesota 19. 5 26.8 
New York 12. 1 $4.1 
North Carolina 30. 1 68. 3 
Ohio 7.3 15.7 
Oklahoma 7.5 31.2 
Pennsylvania 15. 9 20. 6 
South Carolina 15.8 30.0 
Tennessee 17.8 4.9 
Utah 31.5 39.7 
Washington 18. 1 37.3 
West Virginia 6.4 54.1 
Wisconsin 15. 6 20. 6 





While fewer than half of the States are 
included in the group showing significant 
increases in State participation in schoo] 
support during the 14-year period ended 
1934, preliminary reports indicate that 
would be 
the 


ones 


a number of additional 
for 


included in such a. grouping 


vear 1935-36. 
Types of State taxes 


As one State after another provides a 
larger amount of State 
thereby attempting to ease and to equal- 


school money 
ize the burden of local general property 
taxpayers, it is interesting as well as 
important to note the sources of State 
Data 
that 
far the 
funds 
provided by the several States for the 
‘ame from general fund 
appropriations. All but 10 States drew 
upon their general funds for the support 
of their Such 
amounted to 100 percent of the total State 
school moneys in 4 States that year while 
ranged the 
States in which they were made from less 
than 1 to 99 percent. 
property 


revenue utilized for the purpose. 
1933-34 


W hole by 


for the school year show 
for the country as a 
(66 percent) of 


greatest amount 


publie schools 


schools. appropriations 


they among remaining 34 


General taxes were levied 
especially for schools in 17 States for the 
year 1933-34. 
less than 3 percent of all school funds pro- 
vided by 1 of the 17 States to 96 percent in 


For the country as a whole this 


The proceeds ranged from 


another. 
source of State school revenue was second 
only to general fund appropriations. 

ley ied 
their 
Among the most impor- 


taxes 
States 


A number of other are 


especially by various for 
funds. 


tant of these measured by the amount of 


school 


revenue produced for the public schools 
are taxes on incomes (both private and 
corporate), public utilities, motor fuel, 
cecupations, natural products, transfer of 
and individuals. Ten 


foot Is or sales, 


[Concluded on page 124| 
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University Farthest North 





OUNT Mckinley, or ‘ Denali’”’ 


as the Indian tribes of the 
North called it, is the highest 
mi tain peak on the North American 
( tinent, rising 20,300 feet above sea 
Until 1913 man had not set foot 

ts summit. 
About 150 miles north of this moun- 
and 3 miles from Fairbanks the 


ersity of Alaska is located on a knoll 


e broad Tanana Valley This insti- 
which has the distinction of being 
college or uni- 


farthest north of any 


tv, first opened its doors as the 
. Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
1922. 


college building was a two- 


th six students enrolled in 
he mair 
containing the 


Trame structure 


laboratories, and assembly 


rooms, 


Adjoining the college building 
he 689 acres of campus and farms 

ler cultivation, and timber had 
cut from 6 acres. During the first 
of operation, the college valued its 
at $90,251. 


Federal 


Alaska’s 


Of its total income 


perty 


$58,398 appropriations of 


f 


000—being share of the 
Morrill- Nelson 


t of the receipts. 


funds—accounted for 


Charles E. 
president of 


ler the guidance of Dr. 
ell, the 
stitution, the 


first and only 
college grew in size 
prestige so that by act of the Ter- 
il Legislature it Uni- 
ty of Alaska on July 1, 


became the 


1935. 


egular 4-year courses are now offered 
igriculture (4 students enrolled), arts 
letters (19), business administration 

, chemistry (9), civil engineering (19), 
education (10), general science (12), home 
mies (6), geology, mining engineering 
etallurgy (44 Last year (1934-5) 

t men and 60 women were enrolled 


2 States represented. 
composed of 1S 
addition to the 


have 


The faculty 


menand 6 women. 


building 
well- 


original 


been completed a 


pped power plant, an agricultural 


shop building, a 


mine shop building, a 


tors building, a dormitory for men, 
The total 


e of the plant and equipment is now 


a dormitory for women. 
S68 1,332 which ineludes $71,000 in dormi- 

Total receipts for all purposes 
134-35 amounted to $169,297 of which 
000 represents the faculty pay roll. 
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Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist 


in Higher Education, 


Tells of University of Alaska, One of America’s 69 Land- 


Grant Institutions of Higher Learning 





COURTESY ARMY AIR CORPS 


University of Alaska at Fairbanks. 


Final registration for the current year 
Since the 


men’s dormitory accommodates only 58 


includes 180 regular students. 


men, the housing problem has become 
beer 
Din- 
ing room facilities, first inaugurated in 
1929, have been expanded until the whole 


acute and additional rooms have 


provided in basements and cabins. 


of the basement of the girls’s dormitory 
is being utilized with an addition built 
on. Board, formerly billed at $45 per 
month, has been reduced due to the oper- 
ation of the university farm where food 
supplies such as vegetables, milk, and 
meat are sold at prices slightly in excess 
of the of production. This 
facilities leased to the 
University Club and board is now offered 
at $35 per month and rooms at $10 per 
month. 


cost year 


have been new 


Positions await graduates 


Most 


employment during the school year and 


students who desire part-time 


able to form contacts which 
provide opportunities. President Bun- 
nell makes the statement that “every 
member of last year’s graduating class at 


Summer are 


the university helped in putting herself 
or himself through college, and every 
member had a position awaiting on re- 
diploma. It is doubtful if 


another university or college in America 


ceiving a 


can boast such a record,”’ 

The university maintains six depart- 
instructional ac- 
(1) The Biological Survey estab- 
lished an experiment station at the college 
in 1927 to animals 
which are suitable to Alaskan conditions 


ments in addition to 


tivities 


develop domestic 


and resources. (2) The assay depart- 
ment operated by the United States 


Bureau of Mines in Fairbanks from 1917 
to 1924 has since been maintained at the 
university; during 1934 the department 
made 2,240 determinations of gold, silver, 
and platinum, and 1,263 other determina- 


(¢ ‘oncluded on page 135) 
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Teaching Technique in the C.C. C. 





*% IN THE develop- 
ment of the C. C. ¢ 
Educational 
there 
number of 
methods of instruction. 
These 


teaching have been em- 


Program, 


have evolved a 


interesting 
techniques of 


ployed as a means for 





accomplishing the far- 
reaching purposes of the program. 
Before examining the C. C. C. 
first 


methods 
of instruction, one should under- 


stand the wide variety of youth who 


compose the corps. Some are misfits in 
the home-town school and have dropped 
out with a distaste for school in any form. 
Some have not had any schooling at all 
and are illiterate. 

Others: have completed a 
their educational preparation but have 


sch ¢ y] 


portion of 


been compelled to. drop out of 
because of lack of Still 
have gone through high school or college 
but cannot find any work or any way to 
make use of their training. 

After realizing what a divergency the 


funds. others 


enrollees represent in their individual 
development, one can easily see why 
we have had to make the C. C. C. Educa- 


tional Program just as flexible and adapt- 
able as possible. In the camps there is 
no prescribed curriculum of study; the 
program is arranged to meet individual 
differences, interests, and aptitudes. 


Interviews 


One of the first things the educational 
adviser seeks to do after enrollees enter 
camp is to hold interviews. 
Through these conferences he 
acquainted with the 
ground, his previous 
periences, and evidence of skills or pro- 
ficiency in any particular lines of work. 
After gathering this information the ad- 
viser helps the youth develop an educa- 
tional and vocational plan for himself. 

The number interviews 
held with enrollees climbed from 131,040 
in September 1934 to 300,594 in October 
1935. 

Counseling and guidance do not stop 
with the initial interviews which are -ex- 
tended the entering camp. 
Enrollees are given ample opportunity to 


personal 
becomes 
enrollee’s back- 


training, job-ex- 


of guidance 


men upon 
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Methods of Instruction Developed in the Camps Up 


to This Time, Described by Howard W. Oxley, Director 


of &. CG. 


try their hand at many jobs within the 
camp and on work projects. These jobs 
offer the men practical experience and a 
chance to see the type of work for which 
they .are best fitted. While at work, 
enrollees receive training and information 
valuable for their self-improvement. 
Systematic training on the job has 
enjoyed a steady growth in the C. C. C. 
In February 1935 there were 70,405 men 
instruction; in October 
had inereased to 


receiving such 
1935 this 
188,783. 
Advisers encourage enrollees to enter 
evening classes after the enrollees finish 
their daily work program which follows 
the seminar rather than the classroom 
method. There, the instructor may pre- 
formality, but he is 


number 


serve a certain 
constantly exchanging ideas and infor- 
mation with the learner. It is partly an 
unconscious a recognition that 
the leader of the group is dealing with 
young men who are voluntarily seeking 
He talks with them 


Lan- 


pre ICeSS 


to learn from him. 


in a. direct conversational way. 
guage is practical and forceful. 

To enrich the job training which en- 
rollees receive during the day, the C. C. C. 
offers special vocational courses in evening 
classes. Vocational instruction has ex- 
panded rapidly during the past vear. At 
present approximately 50 percent of all 
camp courses are vocational The num- 
her of such courses in the C. C. C. rose 
from 4,202 in September 1934 to 14,063 
in October 1935. 

To make it possible for enrollees to 
continue training beyond that afforded 
by the camp, advisers have made arrange- 
high 
colleges to 
further instruction. The 
camp members attending nearby 
schools increased from 2,739 in Septem- 
her 1934 to 8,021 in October 1935. The 
number of enrollees taking correspond- 
ence courses from colleges and special 
schools expanded from 1,187 in Septem- 
ber 1934 to 19,836 in October 1935. 


schools, 


supply 


ments with neighboring 


trade schools, and 
number of 


night 


C. Camp Education 


In addition to their work and educa- 


tional training, camp members are en- 
couraged to develop hobby and avoca- 
interests. Many enrollees have 
discovered their 
through hobby interests. 
and crafts, dramatic and music groups, 


debating, newspaper writing, and draw- 


tional 
vocational aptitudes 


Through arts 


ing, many of these men have come to 


know their talents better. They have 
found that they can do things; this 
sense of achievement is the _ begin- 
ning of many other’ interests and 


associations. 


Educational aids 
Hobby activities in the C. C. 
increased from 4,471 in number in Sep- 
tember 1934 to 13,611 in October 1935. 
During the latter month there were 238,- 
421 men engaged in such activities 
To broaden the culture and general 
knowledge of the men, advisers have at- 


C. have 


tempted to educational aids 
throughout the April 1934 
there were only 16,590 books circulating 
monthly in the C.-C. C., whereas, last 
October there were 293,517 books circu- 
During the same period of time, 


develop 
camps. In 


lating. 
educational films shown to the enrollees 


increased from 817 in number to 
6,075. 
During a recent month, 4,471 field 


trips for enrollees were held to acquaint 
them with plant and animal life. More 
than 73,000 took part in these 
instructional tours. 
We who are 
C. C. C. Educational 
couraged over the methods which have 
devised thus far to the re- 


men 
connected witn the 
Program feel en- 
been meet 


quirements of thousands of men who 


come into our hands. In a program in 
which 
basis and individual interests and needs 
are wide-spread, there necessarily must 
be adjustable and suitable methods of 
In our efforts and planning, 
these facts 


participation is on a voluntary 


instruction. 
we shall continue to keep 


in mind. 
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The Underprivileged Third 





NE OI] 


racy 1s 


the basic rights in a democ- 
equality of opportunity 


enabling 


s fullest 


each person to develop 
that 
ial’s educational opportunity 


capacity. In order 


dividi 
1 not be abridged, compulsory edu 


School 


was established oppor 


however, must be 


measured by 
mber of days the school is actually 


or instructional purposes. 


he United States as a whole, this 
yrtunity varies from 50 days or less 
200 or more a year, a variation of 400 
nt. This seems an unjustifiable dif- 

ce Within States there is also 


it variation. In one State in 1934 

county average terms for white pupils 
ranged from 155 to 180 davs, averaging 
175; and for Negro pupils ranged from 60 
120. 


county average term for whites 


ISO days, averag ng In another 
State the 

ged from 147 to 180 days, averaging 
65, and for Negroes from 94 to 180 days, 
ng 160. In a Western State the 

varied from 151 to 184 days and in 
New State 168 to 181 
s. A variation of 10 days or less may 


due to 


ling or excluding holidays, although 


api 


England from 


be significant as it may be 


lays are supposed to have’ been 


ided in the above figures 


One-room stood low 


e variation between terms of urban 
ind rural schools is shown in the State 
Kansas in which l-room rural schools 


raged 158 davs and cities avepaged 


is 


t is unfair, in a to the States 


sense, 
g a dual system of schools, with a 
Negro than in 


ch shorter term in 


schools, 


to compare their average 


term for the State as a whole with the 
iverage term in States having only one 


of 


1, which compares the length of 


tem schools. The accompanying 
of schools for whites and the term 
Negroes with the term for all in States 
a unit system, shows that the dual 
m does not necessarily mean shorter 
rms for Negroes. 
he average term, however, in separate 
is for Negroes, is the same as the 
State for 
white or mixed schools, 142 davs- only 


est average term in any 
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Emery M. Foster, Chief of Statistical Division, Office of 


Education, Presents Wide 
of School Terms 


7 months There three States in 


the 


are 


which for whites in 
1933 


Cit orgia, 


average term 
34 was also approximately 7 months 
Mississippi, and South Caro- 
The fact that the 


for Negroes in Kentucky is longer than 


lina average term 


for whites is due to most of the Negroes 
living in cities having long terms while 
whites live in rural having 


many areas 


short terms. 
Encouraging increase 


The distribution of enrollment accord- 
ing to length of term shows the number 
of children who are affected by short 
Reports from 33 States 
1934 about one-third of 


offering 8 


term schools 
indicate that in 
all 


months or less while the other two-thirds 


pupils were in schools 


had 9 months or more. As shown in the 
accompanying table 2, the percentage of 
pupils in very short term schools, under 
approximately 6 months, is only half as 
large (1.7) in 1934 as in 1932 (3.5). 
kxcept for those having 9 months, th 
opportunity for attending school was 
greater in 1953-34 than in 1931-32. No 
doubt part of this improvement is due 
to the $15,000,000 which the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration spent 
in 34 States, paying teachers’ salaries in 
rural and small village schools which were 
without funds to for their 


stay open 


usual term. 

Approximately 10 percent of pupils can 
attend only 7 months orless. The raising 
of this group to the 


of 8' montbs or to 


national 
the 9-month 


average 
term 
would remove a most serious handicap 
The graphic representation of table 2 
shows in black the percent of pupils in 
the 
until 


shading of 
lighter the 
white two one hundredths of 1 


short-sch« vol terms and 


each section is pure 
percent 
in the upper right-hand corner shows the 
percent in schools having more than 210 

The next to lightest 
the 


corner, shows the approximately 


days in the term. 


shading, also in upper right-hand 


4 per- 


Differences Shown in Length 








cent of students in schools with terms of 
191 to 210 days It is interesting to see 
how this compares with school terms in 
other countries 
ARLE 1 Average length of school term 
in days, 1933-34 
W »« 
hite or Nesro All 
ale mixed 
: schools chools 
schools 
Alabama 15y 138 151.6 
Arizona 167 167.3 
Arkansa 1) a4 143.5 
California 178 177.5 
Colorado Ist) 179.9 
Connecticut 182 182.0 
Delaware Is4 Is2 183. 6 
District of Columbia 180) 180) 170.9 
Florida 165 if 163. § 
Creorgia 142 125 136, 0 
Idaho 164 13.9 
[llinois 179 178.0 
Indiana 171 171.2 
lowa 176 176. 1 
Kansas lei) 165.7 
Kentucky 153 162 152.6 
Louisiana 174 131 158.4 
Maine 176 175.9 
Maryland 18S ISO) 186. 5 
Massachusett 180 180.3 
Michigan 175 175.4 
Minnesota 177 177.4 
Mississippi 145 19 132. 5 
Missouri 175 i7 174.9 
Montana 182 181.8 
Nebraska 179 178.7 
Nevada 175 174.6 
New Hampshire 177 177.3 
New Jersey 187 187. 1 
New Mexico 173 172.9 
New York ISS 185.4 
North Carolina 10 157 1.3 
North Dakota Is] 18. 6 
Ohio 173 17%. 2 
Oklahoma 172 161 171.0 
Oregor 71 170.8 
Pennsylvania Isl] 180, 8 
Rhode Island INS 183. 4 
South Carolina 147 17 146.7 
South Dakota 171 71.7 
rennessee 163 161 163. 3 
rexa 163 146 163. 0 
Utah 72 171.5 
Vermont 1u3 193. 1 
Virginia 71 168 170. 5 
Washington 181] 180. 9 
West Virginia 174 174 174.4 
W isconsin 17s 177.7 
W vomin 177 177.0 
\ verage 74 142 171.6 
Part estimated 
Concluded on page 134) 
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The A. V. A. Convention 





HE Future Craftsmen of Amer- 
ica, an organization for industrial 
art students, vocational-school 
students, and apprentices was launched 
during convention week. An NBC radio 
program on December 4 brought in tele- 
grams of congratulation on the new boys’ 
organization which is expected to do for 
future craftsmen what the Future Farm 
100,000 
in the 
the Vocational 


ers of America is doing for the 
vocational agricultural students 
United States. 
Summary for further information about 
the F. C.. A. 


(See 


Speakers at the banquet on December 
6included Hon. William J. 


intendent of Chicago schools, Henry Ohl, 


Jogan, super- 
Jr., newly named member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and 
Charles A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. J. C 
Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, and Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, president of the N. E. A., brought 
greetings to the banquet from the Office 
of Education and the National Education 


Association. 


‘*Let’s help American youth to find. a 
place in our industrial civilization’’ was 
the keynote sounded by many speakers 
throughout the convention. 


The technical and vocational schools 
in Chicago kept ‘‘conventioners”’ 


informed of convention news and activity 


well 


Newspapers came from the school print- 
ing presses—the product of students 
Among them were The Mortornian 
Weekly, special A. V. A. issue by J 
Sterling Morton Schools, Cicero; Ill, 
Lane Tech Daily, Crane Tech Chronicle, 
and the Tilden Tech Times 


Three radio vocational 
education were broadcast from Chicago 
by the National Broadcasting Co. dur- 
ing the A. V. A. convention. One was 
the regular Monday night Education in 
the News program, featuring the ap- 
prenticeship phase of the vocational 
education program. A Wednesday night 


programs on 
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With a Record Registration of 2,500, the American 


Vocational Association Met in Chicago, with George 


P. Hambrecht in General Charge 


program described the Future Craftsman 


of America organization, and 


night. of 


lriday 


convention week highlights of 


the convention went on the air. 


Sectional meetings were held, as is the 
usual convention procedure. For those 
in agricultural education there were dis- 
cussions on organizing the all-day teach- 
ing program; the philosophy of vocational 
education in agriculture, cooperation with 
the 


station, and 


experiment 
out-of- 


college of agriculture; 


extension. division; 
school young farmers; and charting the 
Commercial educators, as stated 


for 


managers, salespeople, and 


future. 


previously, conferred on training 
store owners, 
other workers in distributive occupations, 


Federal aid for such workers also was dis- 


cussed. Both the emergency educational 
program under the W. P. A. and the 
National Youth Administration sessions 


well attended. Home economists 


were 
foeused their attention on these three 
topics: The Home Economist and the 


Problems of Rural Youth, the P. T. A., 
and the Home Teacher 

Their Common Interests, and Contribu- 
tions Which Home Economics Can Make 
to Better’ Housing. Under 
education came exchanges of thought and 


Economics 


industrial 


opinion on adult and part-time education 
and its relationship to trade training, 


trade-training problems, new  develop- 
ments affecting training for auto mechan- 
ies, selecting and training the industrial 
employee, vocational education and the 
American youth, and training to meet 
the Printers got 


together on the last day of the conven- 


new industrial. era. 


tion to discuss new developments in 
printing education, while those interested 
in rehabilitation considered better pro- 
of rehabilitation the 
States. Industrial educa- 
tors participated in programs devoted to 
funetions of industrial-arts in training 


for social-economic security, the challenge 


motion services in 


several arts 


of 1936, and industrial arts in the junior 


and senior high school 


For further information on any one of 
these topics of discussion, write to L. H. 


Dennis, executive secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Ine., 1115 Den 
rike Building, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 


Washington, D. C., who will gladly 


vou in touch with the person or persons 


put 


who took part in such discussion. 


officers for the coming 
the 


were George P. Hambrecht, State board 


New. A. V. A. 
year, as announced at conventiol 
for vocational education, Madison, Wis., 
to succeed himself as president; L. H. 
Dennis, director 


Md.; 


treasurer. 


executive secretary, 
vocational education, Baltimore, 
and Charles W. Sylvester, 
Vice presidents are: Agriculture, A. K 
Getman, State supervisor of agricultural 
education, Albany, N. ¥ 
B.. zw. 

studies, 
[ll.; Guidance, Ray 


; Commercial, 


Knauss, director of commercial 


education, Chicago, 
Fife, State 
visor of agricultural education, Columbus, 
Ohio; Home Economies, Ruth Freegard, 


board of 
super- 


State supervisor of home-economics edu- 
cation, Lansing, Mich.; Industrial Arts, 
R. W. Selvidge, professor of industrial 
education, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo.; Part-Time, Harry A. Tiemann, 
State 


Denver, 


director of vocational education, 
Colo.; Rehabilitation, R.  L. 
Bynum, State supervisor of rehabilita- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn.; and Trade and 
Industry, Thomas H. Quigley, professor 
of industrial education, Georgia School 


of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


Next year’s A. V. A. 
be held at San Antonio, Tex., 
Md., or Denver, Colo. 


Convention will 


Baltimore, 


JoHn H. Luoyp 
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Pupils’ Progress Reports 





ARKED contrasts between re- 
port ecards constructed from 
1932 to 1935 and those in use 


before 1930 are revealed by even a cur- 


ry exaiminatiol Cards of 1935 ar 
rect ll S1Z¢ tha! those used before 
1930; they contain more explanatory 


aterial for the progress rated or there 
ore vacant space left under captions 
achers’ comments; and many cards 
accompanied by supplementary di- 
gnostic records and by introductory or 
inatory letters addressed to parents 
hermore, instead of the tendency 
arent in 1930 for most of the newer 
irds_to be designed for small grade 
the practice in 1935 seems about 

led between having several cards for 
groups of grades and having one 

for all the elementary schools 

I general card is usually so arranged 
a report can be adapted to the 
riculum goals in any of the grades 
\nother contrast that is evident is the 
predominant elimination in 1935. of 
erical rating symbols and the sub- 
tion of svmbols or phrases designat 


legrees of success in the pupils’ work 
Behavior type 


first impressions of these cards 

about 250 cities are for the most part 
rmed when a detailed study is made 
fthem. Abouta fifth could be classified 
the type that rates subject matter 
uit any explanation of goals and 

th little or no referenee to the pupils’ 
cial’ behaviors. Less than a_ third 
could be classed as on a border line 


veen the first group and a third group. 


third group the rating of individual 
ldrens’ specifie skills and social adjust- 
ments appeals to the cooperation of both 
the pupil and the parent to strengthen 
weaknesses and reenforce strengths. 
Perhaps this is too ideal a description of 
e third group of cards, but it suggests 
he goals evidently desired and may be 
termed the ‘“‘behavior” type of card. 
Nearly one-half of the school systems are 
sing cards suggestive of these goals. 
This is the group of cards described in 
this article. 
lhe original purpose of school progress 
eports is to give parents an accounting 
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Trends in Recently Constructed Report Cards for Ele- 


mentary Grades as Analyzed by Mary Dabney Davis, 


Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


of their children’s achievements A 
second, and equally important purpose 
has developed during the past decade 
This purpose is to inform parents as the 
schools’ goals change and as new infor 
mation is obtained about child growth 
and development. The aim is to solicit 
parents’ cooperation in attaining these 
educational goals during the 24 hours of 
the child’s days rather than leaving the 
entire responsibility with the 4- or 5-hour 
school day 

In one form or another, explanation of 
school objectives to the parents through 
the medium of the report card is used in 
many school systems. In encouraging 
parents to visit the schools, South Pasa- 
dena lists eight ‘‘ Reasons Parents Should 
Visit Schools”’ and points out nine items 
inder a heading ‘What To Observe.’’ 
These last items range from the sanitary 
conditions of the buildings to the size of 
classes and the extent to which children 
participate in the school’s activities. 

Special notes about unsatisfactory 
work are prepared in some school sys- 
tems to explain to parents the apparent 
reasons for difficulties and to ask their 
cooperation in avoiding possible failure 
Bakersfield, Calif., uses two direct letters 


to parents in addition to the regular 





AST spring a request was made 
| pe the superintendents of 
schools in cities having -popula- 
tions of 10,000 and more, to send 
samples of their report cards which 
had been constructed since 1932 
This report is based upon the re- 
sponse to that request. As new 
cards are developed the Office 
will appreciate receiving copies. 
Cards received are made available 
to other school systems interested 
in the same problem. 











report cards. One of these is a ‘‘ diagnos 
tic card’’ and carries this general explana 
tory statement 


r" means that the teacher, principal, counselor 


school nurse, and special teachers have attempted to 


indicate certain things which it seems are helping or 


interfering with your child's progress in school 
Mhis is an attempt to indicate ways in which you may 
help the school to help your child 

After reporting on the child’s physical 
condition, his scholarship, social adapta 
bility, and special abilities, a request is 
made for a report from home. The 
parent is asked (1) to report on the child’s 
use of time at home; (2) to tell whether 
help is given the child with his school 
subjects and, if so, with what subjects 
and how much time each day; (3) to 
estimate the child's ability to concentrate 
on tasks at hand; and (4) to make sug 
gestions to the school. The second 
direct letter to parents has the title 
‘Teachers’ Special Report to Parents’’ 
and, like the ‘* Diagnostic Card’, sup- 
plements the regular report card. In 
this special report the teacher congratu- 
lates the parent on certain desirabk 
traits in the child, draws attention to 
weaknesses, and asks that the parent 
confer with the teacher. 

In several instances when new report 
cards are being introduced the superin- 
tendents send letters to parents solicit- 
ing their cooperation in the new routine 
The opening paragraph of such a note 
to parents in Olympia, Wash., concludes 
with a statement of belief that the new 
report card “will create a better under- 
standing of our common problem: The 
development of your child.” 


Progress ratings 


Achievement in subject matter is rated 
for all the elementary grades. There is 
a general tendency to group the studies 
of geography, history and science under 
a heading of “Social Studies”’ or “Social 


[Concluded on page 132] 
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Commercial Education Congress 





N THE heart of Europe. lies Czecho 
Yesterday, its 
changed before the battering rams of 


slovakia. frontiers 


conquest. Today, its boundary lines are 
firmly set about an established people 
Scenes accustomed to tragic struggle in the 
past are now housing the contented citi 
New 


responsibilities and standards are direct 


zens of a_ republic. democratic 


ing new developments Czechoslovakia 
the industrial 


centers on the Continent 


today is one of leading 
It was in Czechoslovakia that the hh 
ternational Society on Commercial Kduca- 
2-week tour 
from August 29. Each 
one of the 17 cities visited has one or more 
well-known there 
is the giant steel foundry, the Skoda works 


conducted a economic 


August 15 to 


tion 


industries. In Plzen, 
and there also is the world-famous Plze1 
brewery. In Usti, there is the Schicht 
works with its manu 
facturing. In 
producing glassware famous in all markets 
of the world. 


diversification of 


Jablonec, craftsmen ar 


Most surprising of all is the city of Zlin, 
unique in its Americanism. Its buildings 
of cement, granite, and plate glass follow 
the lines of 
architecture. There 
in Zlin the baroque influence, symbolic of 


severe modern trends ir 


is entirely missing 
other parts of 
Czechoslovakia. Thomas 
Bata from a population of 4,000, within a 


the past, so prevalent in 
Develop d by 


few years it has become a world cente1 
for the manufacture of shoes. Mr. J. A 
Bata, brother of Thomas Bata and since 
his death the 
president of the Czechoslovakia section of 


head of the company, is 


the international society. His address on 
Young People’s Education for Commerce: 
and Industry expressed his modern, pro 
gressive views and echoed many familiar 
our own educa- 
said Mr. 


attended a 


notes so often stated by 
Without an exception,” 
“those who 


tors. 
Bata, 
European commercial school are of the 
opinion that they will have to be clerks. 
They think that trade and industry con- 
sist of clerical labor being done automati- 


have 


eally, of doing a lot of mechanical hand- 
writing. 


In the heads of many who have 


! Miss Abrams, principal of the.S. J. Peters Boy 
High School of Commerce, was the official United 
States delegate to the Internation 
mercial Education. 


Congress on Con 
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Czechoslovakia Welcomed 


International Society on 


Commercial Education Which Brought Together Repre- 


sentatives of 29 Different Nations. 


commercial 


undergone .such course in 
instruction these thoughts have become 
fixed so that they cannot get rid of them 


Watching them, 


moral 


even many years after. 


we observe serious weaknesses 
resulting from a misunderstanding of the 
employers’ task. Trade and indus- 
try want real employers, capable of find- 
Whatever the 


commercial development may be, always 
will 


ing work for others. 


business men and not bureaucrats 


be necessary By a business man, I 


mean an obliging and capable man who 


serves the customer. The con- 
tinuation school supported by the Bata 
enterprises is one of the outstanding 


Here boys in the Bata 
are given a 3-year course and 


features of Zlin 
employ 
trained to be future leaders in the shoe 
Thrift and discipline are the 
foundation the 
built. A quotation taken from the walls 


of the Bata memorial may serve to show 


industry. 


upon which training is 


the drive which dominates the remarkable 
growth of the city built around the largest 


By Ray Abrams ! 


shoe factory in Europe, a city which has 
not yet felt the depression, a city in which 
every man who wants to work can get a 
job. Thomas Bata said to his men, ‘‘ Do 
not fear to fight and do not avoid fighting 
even though you may know that there is a 
danger of being overcome, for in the 
struggle there is life.’ 

Following the completion of the tour, 
the 


1935 meeting with a 6-day session which 


International Congress climaxed its 
opened in Prague on September 1. Topics 
of interest in commercial education held 
the attention of 600 representatives drawn 


from schools, universities, and businesses 


of 29 nations. Although many school 
problems are identical the world over, 
methods of procedure in the United 
States show a radical departure from 


European educational customs, 


Our social conditions determine to a 


large extent the atmosphere which we en- 


courage in the school. Their social con- 


[Concluded on page 132] 





Zlin. 


Building to left is Continuation School for boys in the Bata employ. 


To right is hotel. 
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Bootstraps for Youth 





RE the young people in your 
town or city pulling — their 
weight? Much is being dis- 

cussed about community responsibility 
toward youth There is also something 
to be said about youth’s responsibility 
Instead of 


amenting the fact that “there is no 


toward the community 
place for them”, are young people dis- 
covering to their own satisfaction, and 
the satisfaction of their elders, that 

is a place, and an important place? 
your community a better town or city 
te ve in because of the enterprise and 

terest of its young men and women? 
\ community-conscious youth is one of 
the best guarantees of a youth-conscious 
community. 

Youth is finding itself in at least a few 
communities 

Cape Charles, Va., is a safer place to 
live in now that young people have an 
interest in community affairs. Students 
in the safety section of the F. E. R. A. 
community problems class recently in- 
vestigated traffic conditions and found 
that children were going to and from 
school, a distanee of about a mile, over 
a crowded highway A committee, there- 
fore, was appointed to call on owners of 
property along the road and permission 
as secured to build a sidewalk. Ma- 
terials were obtained by publie contri- 
bution and from the State highway de- 
partment The F. E. R. A. Works Di- 
vision furnished labor. The public safety 
p provided plans and supervision. 


1S 


The recreational section of the com- 
munity problems class organized the 

ung people of the community accord- 
ng to recreational interests and provided 
the necessary facilities. Malnutrition 
and eye and teeth defects were revealed 

a survey of health conditions in the 
local school, initiated by the health 
ection of the class. Service clubs, 
resident doctors, dentists, and others 
cooperated in meeting the needs dis- 
closed. A community league, composed 
of all the class sections, has been formed 
to enlist the aid of the entire community 
in carrying out any project too large for 
a single group to undertake. 

Iron County, Mich., is justly proud 
of its young carpenters. Students in 
F. E. R. A. carpentry classes have been 
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county 


There are Many Opportunities for Youth in Commu- 


nity Service, Says Elaine Exton, Who Sees Need for 


Youth-Adult Cooperation for Community Betterment 


making rustic and plain furniture 


their own workshop. They have 
demolished deteriorated buildings, have 
studied the causes of their decay, and are 
converting a skating house, with 


parks, and building equipment 








Suggestions for Community 


Service 


OUNG people throughout 
the Nation are serving their 


communities in the following way. 
Youth groups may like to use or 
adapt some of these ideas for serv- 
ice in their own communities: 

Educational programs, including 
debates, discussions on current 
issues, educational films, collect- 
ing museum material, making 
library surveys. 

Recreational projects, including 
plays, historical pageants, county 
picnics, fairs, evenings of song and 
games; reading to and amusing 
children in hospitals and older 
people in institutions; running 
community centers; making equip- 
ment and _ furniture; building 
skating rinks, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pools, trails, ete.; improv- 
ing parks; landscaping public 
grounds, including school grounds; 
creating bird and game _ sanc- 
tuaries 

Agricultural projects, including 
sponsoring and helping to run 
community gardens, canning 
kitchens, pure-seed campaigns, 
projects for insect control, co- 
operative marketing, soil-erosion 
prevention. 

Health and safety campaigns 
including fly and mosquito con- 
trol, clean-up drives, making 
traffic surveys, providing traffic 
patrols. 








mission of the city commission, into an 
all-year-round community center. When 
the American Legion and various business 
and professional men’s clubs in the dis- 
trict decided to sponsor amateur ice 
hockey teams, boys in the class were 
asked to build two hockey rinks. Club 
members were so pleased with the result 
that they raised money so that a log 
clubhouse might also be constructed as 
an adjunct to the rinks, 

Fenn College, Ohio, young people have 
been using the city of Cleveland as a 
laboratory for citizenship. Freshmen 
students enrolled in what is known as the 
“blended curriculum’ course studied 
local civic, economie and hygienic con- 
ditions. A number of them became so 
interested in what they discovered on 
their trips to the county jail, settlements, 
public library, and other institutions that 
they volunteered their services as group 
leaders and teachers in settlement-house 
classes and clubs and worked as inves- 
tigators for the old-age pension for the 
Cuyahoga County Welfare Federation. 

Jackson, Mich., has had a kind of spring 
cleaning by its young people. In 2% 
vears more than 300 of them have pre- 
pared community studies, given com- 
munity service and plotted community 
spot maps. Community needs have 
been revealed and presented to local civie 
and service groups. As a result, clubs 
have been organized to check delin- 
quency, recreational facilities have been 
increased, methods of -recording birth 
statistics to replace the present system 
are being studied, spot maps of crimes 
are being kept by the police department 
and of fires and false alarms by the fire 
department, and money has been ap- 
propriated for a city-wide traffic survey 
by the traffic committee of the city com- 
mission. Students in the social problems 
course at the high school, who now in- 
clude seniors as well as post-graduates 
for whom the course was originally 


[Concluded on page 120] 
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The Vocational Summary 
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Future Craftsmen of Americ: 


national organi 


iNAL plans for a 


zation composed of students en- 
rolled in vocational trade’ and 
industrial and industrial arts classes 


in secondary and vyocatioral schools i 
the United States were adopted by the 
executive committee of the America 
Vocational Association last month. 

formulated 
by the association’s committee on indus- 
trial youth organizations, ¢all for the 
organization of three separate. groups 
These are: The Amateur Craftsmen of 
America, to be composed of industrial 


These plans, which were 


arts students in the seventh grade and 
above; the Junior Craftsmen of America, 
to be composed of students in vocational 
the 


composed 


courses; and 


trade preparatory 
Apprentice Craftsmen, to be 
of apprentices enrolled in 

trade extension programs 
groups will be a separate entity witl 
local, district, State, and national organi- 
zations. The national 
the three groups will in turn affiliate to 


vocational 


Each of these 


organizations of 


form a combined national. body, to be 
as the ‘Future 
America’, which will be a boy-organized, 
hoy-operated, and boy-controlled  or- 
ganization. Members elect their 
own Officers, carry on their own affairs, 


known Craftsmen of 


will 


activities 


and determine their own 
Provision is made for an administrative 
council which will be composed of a 


president, three vice presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and four adult advisers 
Voting power is vested entirely in the 
members. . Advisers have. no. vote 
Before a boy can become a member of 
the Future Craftsmen, he must first have 
satisfied definite eligibility rules. Among 
other things he must 
knowledge and practical 
craft, he must have a good scholarship 
rating, must have dem onstrated leader- 
ship ability, and must have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in his school or.com 


technical 


pe Sess 


skiil. in his 


munity. Under the organization pla 
of the Future Craftsmen of America, 
club groups already — existing . among 


vocational training and industrial arts 
students may become members of one of 
the three affiliated groups, and automatie- 


ally of the Future Craftsmen of America 
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\ plan for financing the Future Crafts- 
me 1 has been developed and the American 
Vocational! AsSociation has made available 
a small fund to be used for initial promo- 
tional Full information con- 
cerning the Future Craftsmen of America 
may the 
United States Office of Education or the 
Association, Wash- 


expenses, 


be secured by addressing 
American Vocational 
rh: €5 


ington, 
Bachelor farmers 


Back in 1933, Hitcheock, 
tional agricultural teacher in the Buffalo, 
Wyoming, district invited by the 
Young Bachelor Club in his 
community to tell them about his work 
Comp sed of 30 members 20 to 30 years 


Sam voca- 
was 


Farmers’ 


of age scattered over a radius of approxi- 


mately 20 miles from Buffalo, this club 


had been holding social meetings atthe 
home of its members. Impressed with 
Mr. Hitcheock’s recital of his vocational 


agriculture program, the members of the 
club asked him to organize a part-time 
shopwork class for their benefit. Pleased 
the 
bachelor farmers have been coming back 


with shopwork instruction, these 


ear for additional work. Twenty 
to twenty-five meetings of the class have 
been held in the local school each year. 


each \ 


Following up the shopwork started the 


first year, Mr. Hitcheock continued this 
instruction the second year, adding to 
the course instruction in milk testing, 


methods of measuring the amount of hay 
n a stack, and other subjects in which 
Last 
one of his students rode horseback 


the club members requested help. 
vear 
19 miles and back to attend the winter 


class meetings 
Women study problems 


Of the 2,503 persons enrolled in adult 
classes in home economics in Ohio high 
majority 
beyond high-school 


schools last year, the were 


young women just 


age living at home. Others were women 
working in stores and offices, teachers, 


brides, and experienced homemakers. 
Class work was based on units of home- 
home furnishing, foods, cloth- 
which the 


study. 


making 
and consumer-buying 
expressly desired . to 


They learned to interpret values in home 


ing, 


womel 


furnishings and to improve and make 


use of furnishings already available in 
the home. In their study of foods they 
learned the 
nutrition to family health and the value 
of intelligent planning of food expendi 
the 


how to 


foods. and 


relationship of 


consumer-buying 
their 
buying habits through detailed studies of 


tures. Those in 


courses learned improve 


commodities frequently purchased by 
the 


the women studied fabrics and patterns, 


class members. In clothing units 


as well as the selection of ready-made 
garments and methods for construction 
Certificates of 


presented to 


of garments. achieve 


those who 
the 
that 


enrolled in 


ment were 
attended 
Reports from Texas show 
11,000 


making classes during the vear. 


75 percent of sessions. 
almost 
adults were home 
Four 
city centers in Texas employed full-time 
parent education specialists, who reached 


5,525 parents. 
Lumber graders trained 


Lumber grading classes were organized 
in Lewiston, Idaho, again this year at the 
request of a lumber company in that city, 
under the supervision of the State board 
for 
demand for lumber graders necessitated 
the 
former 


vocational education. To meet a 


demand for lumber, 


out a call 


by increased 


local mills sent for 


employees. It was found that many of 
these men had, as a result of unemploy 

ment, either left the com.nunity or drifted 
other 


mills were therefore faced with a shortage 


into lines of emplovment. The 


of graders. To meet this shortage they 
sought the assistance of the State board 
for vocational education in training as 
engaged in other 


Additional 


organized 


lumber graders, men 
lines of work 
lumber grading classes 
also in Potlatch, Emmett, and Barber. 


in their mills. 


were 


Cadet teachers 


Training agricultural teachers, 
pective and in-service, has been developed 
the 


San 


pre »S- 


perfection by 


School at 


to a high degree of 
California Polytechnic 
Luis Obispo. Under the plan adopted 
there, a group of from 8 to 14 graduates 
of the College of Agriculture, University 
of California, or other approved college 
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M 


Ss ( 


he State 


versity, are placed in certain 


gnated high schools for the fall 
este! Here they teach part time 
er supervision of the: teacher-trainer 


bureau of agricultural educa- 


and local high-school agricultural 

irtment heads For the spring se- 
er these trainees, known as eadets. 
aced at the California Polytechnie 

Here they continue part-time 


ng under similar supervision, and 
lition get practical experience with 


rds, flocks, and farm operations at 


’olytechnie School. They also re- 
systematic instruction teaching 
ls and procedure. For in-service 
rs the school provides a& summer 

which intensive courses in 


tock and dairy management, poultry 

ction, horticulture, and shopwork 
members of the schoc! 
and the staff of the State bureau 
These 
attended by 75 to 90 


» agriculture teachers in the 


resented by 


rricultural education sum- 


{ irses are 
eac! ear 


A social asset 


ber of boys have found employ- 
congt 


nial occupations and juve- 


nquency has been reduced through 


ial general shop operated in Holland, 


during the last 2 years, for con- 


tion-school boys. Those responsible 
his shop declare that it has increased 
nterest of boys attending the Holland 
in school. work, and has enabled 
to acquire a considerable degree of 
No large shop projects have been 


d. The chief interest of students 


ed in making metal, 


castings, art 
odwork. The enrollment, as well 
e number of hours spent by students 
l, increased during the year. In 

cases boys come only the required 
8 hours a week, but the great majority 

any hours In school. 

school 


tes of the continuation 


in a variety of occupations. 


rk as finishers, 


clerks, molders, 
carpenters, salesmen, meat 
s, band 


sawvers, gardeners, dairy- 


hinists, cooks, waiters, painters, 


rs, bakers, farmers, furniture decora- 
gasoline station owners, and Govern- 
el iployec 8. The comment of those 


sible for the Holland continuation 
that it has prevented boys attend- 
school from 


“becoming delin- 


‘aimless drifters’’, is significant. 


Georgia cans 


canning program carried cn under 
ection of the State division of voca- 


education in Georgia as an out- 


t of the live-at-home program 
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Burgard Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y., students learn oil testing in their 
related subject courses. 


started several vears ago has reached real 
On June 30, 1935, 136 com 


munity canning plants had been erected 


proportions. 


and were in operation under the super- 
vision of teachers of vocational agriculture. 
During the 12 months ending December 
31, 1934, a total of 2,225,000 cans of 


home-raised products and meats were 
canned in these plants. A total of 57,575 
persons were served by this program. The 


canning is done by individuals who have 
products tocan. In other words, a family 
brings in its products and actually does its 
canning under the vocational agriculture 
Many of the 


teacher’s supervision. 


poorer communities, the State’s report 
shows, need additional equipment and 
more adequate and sanitary canning 


buildings. During the last year emphasis 
has been placed uponimproving the quality 
of the products canned in the community 
canneries; teachers have been provided 
with bulletins on canning meats; stand- 
ards have been set up for selecting the 
better 
inaugurated. 


several vegetables to can; and 


record systems have been 


Diesel engine course 


Garage workers, mechanics employed 
l trucks, 


on ranches and 
and forest service and highway workers 


using tractors 


in Montana and several surrounding 


States, are among those attending itiner- 
Diesel engines recently 
inaugurated by the Montana = State 
Board of Vocational Education. These 
courses, which are given by two itinerant 


ant courses in 


instructors, were started early in Novem- 
ber under the direction of Mr. Ralph 


Kenck, State supervisor of trade and 
industrial education — in Montana. 
Started in Miles City, these courses, 


which cover a period of 6 weeks in each 


town, are being given in Billings, Great 
Falls; Missoula, The 
plan will probably continue until April 


and Lewiston. 
The courses resulted from a recognized 
need for instruction in the use, adjust 
ment, and repair of Diesel engines, which 
extent in 
Montana. The 
equipment used in the courses is furnished 


are used to an increasing 


trucks and tractors in 


by equipment manufacturers, and is 
moved from place to place as required 
Applications for admittance to the courses 
come not only from Montana but also 
from several surrounding States. Classes 
the 


conveniently 


number of 


handled by 


are limited to persons 
which can be 


two instructors. 


Agricultural education 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural 
Education” is the title of bulletin 180 
issued by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, which should be of interest to teach- 
ers, supervisors, and teacher trainers in 
the field of vocational agriculture. Three 


hundred 


ranging 


seventy-three studies in all, 


from methods of determining 
courses of study in vocational agriculture 
to the value of teaching adult farmers, 
are classified in alphabetical arrangement 
by theauthors. Each study is identified, 
its purpose and method outlined, and its 
findings and interpretations briefly ex- 
plained. A chapter on evaluations by 
Dr. F. W. 
tural education research of the Office of 
The 


publication was prepared under the super 


Lathrop, specialist in agricul- 
Education, completes the bulletin. 


vision of aspecial research committee of the 
American Vocational Association, of which 
Prof. R. M. Stewart, of Cornell University, 


was chairman. CuarLes M. Artuur 
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Bootstraps for Youth 
{Cancluded from page 117} 


started, work in Y's, churches, and day 
nurseries, help develop playgrounds, 
entertain in hospitals and sew for charity 
in order to fulfill the course requirement 
of 5 hours of community social service 

New Haven, Conn., has a directory of 
local recreational and educational oppor- 
tunities, the information for which was 
gathered by young people. The direc- 
tory is published by the Council of 
Social Agencies. 

Vermont people know more about their 
own State and civic affairs, thanks, partly 
to the efforts of young people. As part of 
a State-wide campaign, sponsored by the 
Vermont State Chamber of Commerce, 
students in several communities have 
been dramatizing town-village-city re- 
ports (community textbooks) so that the 
people would be better informed and 
could participate more actively in local 
eivie occurrences. 

Baton Rouge, La., has a number of 
new or improved community parks 
through the energy and initiative of 
youth. According to the report of an 
Agricultural Extension Worker in Baton 
Rouge the building of parks has been a 
summer objective of young people 14 to 
24 years of age in a number of communi- 
ties. Barbecue pits, furnaces, benches, 
tables, swings, bird houses and stages 
have been placed in the parks; in one a 
well:was dug. The young people study 
native trees, shrubs, and flowers, and 
plant them in the parks. 

If young people would survey the com- 
munity service opportunities and needs of 
their own town and list the things that 
need to be done for the improvement of 
community life, they would find an 
amazing variety of projects to be under- 
taken that would give full play to their 
creativeness and provide a chance to 
develop new skills. Many vouth groups 
have already learned through experience 
that studying community problems not 
only appeals to their idealism but also 
results in the development of social intel- 
ligence and in life experiences which build 
character and which may lead to perma- 
nent vocations or avocations. Youth is 
steadied by having responsibility, invig- 
orated by feeling useful, strengthened by 
the normal process of youth-adult living. 
An antidote to social unrest is found in 
the working together of adult and youth 
for the common cause of community 
betterment, whether this be tearing down 
fire hazards or building community 
centers. 
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Radio Education Commission 





COMMISSIONER of Education J. W. 
Studebaker has accepted chairmanship 
of the Federal Radio Edueation Com- 
mittee organized by the Federal. Com- 
munications Commission. This com- 
mittee will endeavor to bring about a 
closer cooperation between educators 
and the radio industry. It will endeavor 
to promote genuine cooperative arrange- 
ments between educators and broadcast- 
ers on national, regional, and local bases. 
A budget for expenses of the committee 
has been pledged, half by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion on behalf of educational interests, and 
half by the National Association of Broad- 
casters on behalf of broadcast stations. 
Acceptances on the Federal Radio 
Education Committee include the fol- 


lowing persons: 


Mr. Waldo Abbott, University of Michigan 

Mr. Merlin Aylesworth, president, National Broad- 
casting Co 

Mr. James W. Baldwin, managing director, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 

Mr. Edgar Bill, Radio Station WMBD 

Dr. 8. Parks Cadman, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America 

Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education 

Dr. W. W. Charters, director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University 

Dr. Harry W. Chase, chancellor, New York Uni 
versity 

Mr. Gardner Cowles, Jr., Des Moines Register 

Mr. Lester E. Cox, Radio Station KWTO 

Mr. Edwin Craig, Radio Station WSM 

Dr. A. G. Crane, president, University of Wyoming 

Dr. Walter Damresch, National Broadcasting Co 

Mr. Milton 8. Eisenhower, Director o. Information, 
Department of Agriculture 

Mr. John Elmer, Radio Station WC BKM 

Mr. 0. D: Fisher, Station KOMO 

Mr. Leo J Fitzy itrick, president, National Asso- 

tion of Broadcasters 

Mr. Willard Givens; secretary, National Educa- 

n Association 

Mr. Tom C. Gooch, Daily Times Herald 

Mr. William Green; president, American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

Mrs. Rose Jacobs, president, Hadassah Womens 
Zionist Organizatior 

Rev. Geo. W. Johnson, Catholic University of 
America 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Radio Corporation of America 

Mr. Lamdin Kay, Station WSB 

Mr. John F. Killeen, Director of Broadcast Divi- 

yn, Federal Communications Commission 

Dr. Cline M. Koon, Office of Education, | s 
Department of the Interior 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 

Miss Luella 8. Laudin, Womens National Radio 
Committee 

Mr. H. B. McCarty, president, National Associatior 
of Educational Broadcasters, University of Wisconsin 


* 


Mr. A. J. MceCosker, president, Bamberger Broad 
casting Service, Inc. 

Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, president. Womens Na 
tional Radio Committee. 

Dr Robert A. Millikan president, California Inst 
tute of Technology 

Mr. William S. Paley, president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Mr. A, D. Ring, Assistant Chief Engineer, Federal] 
Communications Commission 

Mr. John Shepard, III, president, Shepard Broad- 
casting Co 

Dr. Levering Tyson, director, National Advisory 
Counc i on Radio in Education 

Miss Judith C. Waller, Mid-West educational 
director, National Broadcasting Co 

Mr. Frederick A. Willis, Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Dr. Geo. F. Zook, president, American Council o1 
Education 





* School Survey Popular 


COPIES sold, 116,811; income to the 
United States Treasury, $18,161.35. The 
Office of Education is pleased to announce 
banner sales of the 28 monographs report- 
ing findings of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. Best selling mon- 
ographs are: Instruction in English, 10,- 
430; Programs of Guidance, 6,440; In- 
struction in Science, 5,935; and Instrue- 
tion in Social Subjects, 5,643. For acom- 
plete list of the survey monographs, with 
their prices, write to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 





* C.W.A. Report on Deaf 


INQUIRIES have reached the Office of 
Education regarding status of the study 
on employment possibilities of the deat 
and hard of hearing carried on under the 
Civil Works Administration. The Office 
of Education directed this survey.  Al- 
though funds were withdrawn before most 
of the C. W. A. projects were completed, 
work on this study was continued in the 
Office of Education. With cooperation 
of graduate students in the normal de- 
partment at Gallaudet College, tabula- 
tions were completed. A series of articles 
in issues of ‘‘ Annals of the Deaf’’ reported 
some findings of this Nation-wide investi- 
gation, the September and November 
1935 issues giving special attention to 
occupational data. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Bess Goodykoontz, 
announces that the final report of the 
C. W. A. deaf and hard-of-hearing study 
will appear as an Office of Education 
printed bulletin some time during 1936 
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He De-regimented Schools 








O BRING 
understanding of the educational 
contribution of Dr. William Tor- 
rey Harris, who as United States Com- 


citizens to a better 


ioner of Education gave an unusual 
of spiritual and intellectual leader- 
ship to education, the present Commis- 
Education, J. W. Studebaker, 
inaugurated a national program of cele- 


er of 


brat of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Harris’ birth. 

William Torrey Harris, the creator, 
perhaps as much as any one man, of our 
modern public-school system, and the 


illustrious philosopher who carried on the 
the School of 
would 100 vears 


1935, had he lived. 


traditions of Concord 


Philosophy, have been 


1 in 


With the cooperation of the National 
( neil of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and National 
Education Association, the Office of 
Edueation gave a William T. Harris 


ner at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., December 9. The dinner 


vas attended by more than 200 leaders 


government, education, and _ profes- 


il life, including also some of the near 
ves and former associates of Dr 

H : 
\ part of the program was broadcast 
rough the courtesy of the National 


Broadcasting Co., as a part of the Office 
Education’s program of Education in 

the News. 
Commissioner Studebaker, 


ter, gave the opening address in which he 


toastmas- 


William the 
we life we honor tonight on the one 


Torrey Harris, man 
hundredth anniversary of his birth, ad- 
vanced progress in his field—education, 
than Mr. 
advanced photography; as much or more 
than Mr. Whistler advanced art. 


as much or more Eastman 
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Centennial Celebration 


Harris, 


Tribute 


Outstanding Philosopher and Educator, 





to William Torrey 


By 


Walton C. John, Chairman, Celebration Committee 


the teachers who 


Therefore, I shall attempt to 


‘History neglects 
teach it. 
give you a yardstick with which to 
measure the greatness of Dr. Harris. A 
new approach to learning came in with 
the which 


into the publie schools for the first time 


kindergarten was introduced 
in 1873 by Dr. Harris as superintendent 


of schools in St. Louis. 


Joyous places 
‘Soon after 1889, the year Dr. Harris 
began his service as United States Com- 
missioner of Education, children in New 
York City elementary schools had to sit 
immovably, looking straight ahead at the 
teacher. For a child to turn his head to 


look around brought immediate and 
severe punishment. That rigid, inhuman, 
method of education 
the United States. Dr 


Harris helped to turn our schoolrooms 


mechanical was 


common in 


into the joyous places for learning which 
they are today, by preaching the doctrine 


of learning through self-activity. 


Suggestion 


“If you take satisfaction in the pleas- 
ure with which children now go to schools; 
in the 
panies learning; in the modern attitude 


inspiration which now accom- 
which thinks of children as precious per- 
soualities, not as little automatons, then 
I am sure you will join enthusiastically in 
this tribute to William T. Harris. He, of 
course, was not the only one who brought 
about these marked improvements in our 
But he 


leaders in a period of profound 


schools. was one of the truly 
great 
change. During his 17 vears as United 
States Commissioner of Education he won 
international fame not only for himself 
but for education. He 
showed how the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion can help communities and States 


also American 


work together for the improvement and 


development of the service which educa- 
tion renders to our people. 

The Hon 
tary of the 


Charles West, Under Secre- 
Interior; Vierling 
State superintendent of publie instruc- 


Kersey, 
tion in California and president of the 
National Council of State Superintend- 
of Education; 
President George F. Zook, of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; and Willard E. 
of the Na- 


Association, extended 


ents and Commissioner 


Givens, executive secretary 
tional Education 
greetings in behalf of their respective 

Commissioner Studebaker 
presented the 
tary of the Interior; Oscar L. Chapman; 
Secretary G. C. Abbot, of the Smithson- 
ian Institution; Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 


of the Senate Committee on Education; 


organizations. 


Assistant Secre- 


also 


and Miss Agnes Samuelson, president of 
the N. E. A. 

Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, read a number of 
from leaders 
throughout the country, including mes- 
Dr. John J. Tigert, former 
Commissioner. of and 
president of the University of Florida, 
and President Walter A. Jessup, of the 
Foundation for the Advance- 


messages educational 
sages from 


Education now 


Carnegie 
ment of Teaching. 

m. 2. Gi 
sioner for 


Wright, Assistant Commis- 
Education, intro- 
duced a number of former students and 


Vocational 


Harris. Among rela- 
Mrs. Theodore 
daughter-in-law, and his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Edith Shultz; and 
Miss Catharine Watkins, supervisor of 
kindergartens of the District of Colum- 
bia, and Mrs. Margaret G. Boykin, of 
the Statistical Division of the Office of 
Education. 


coworkers of Dr. 


tives introduced were 


Harris, his 


A paper by Payson Smith, in his un- 
avoidable absence, was read by Dr. E. W. 
Butterfield. Dr. E. E. Richardson, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at George Washing- 
ton University, told briefly some of his 
experiences as a student of Dr. Harris. 
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300TH ANNIVERSARY 


A demonstration in honor of the three 
hundredth anniversary of Descartes’ 
Discourse Method held in 
Paris, France, in 1937, concurrently with 
the 19387 International 
commission has been formed and with the 


on will be 


Exposition. <A 


societies of philosophy and the leading 
personalities of French intellectual circles 
is working to make the ceremony worthy 
of Descartes and his work. -The 
of the ceremony is to give the savants of 


purpose 


the various countries an opportunity to 
expand the thoughts and ideas, as well as 
the events, which have led their 
present day civilizations and intellectual 


up to 


tenets. 

The Office of Education has been asked 
to eall this gathering to the attention of 
university and college men 
the United States and takes this means of 
complying with the 
who may desire to take part in the cere- 
may register with Mr. 
Groupe I, ‘‘Expression de la Pensee’’, Ex- 


throughout 


request Anyone 


mony Leveille, 
position Internationale de 1937, 35, Rue 
Saint-Didier, Paris (XVle), France, and 
will receive in due time detailed informa- 
tior as to the meetings and the ceremonies 


of the celebration. 
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BESIDES BRIDGE! 


With at least a dozen new public forums 
making their bows to American commu- 
nities this year and hundreds of programs 
f discussion being announced, reports 
Office of Education indicate 
I the 


the "style 3”’ 
stressing the bright colors 


reaching the 
that 


political motif, 


in subjects follow 


issues. The topics which 


of campaigi 


are being most widely discussed are 


Che: Constitution._Shall It Be Amended? 
Is It Endangered? 


Whose Liberty 


Protect? 


Does It 


War Can We Keep Out of 
It? 

Can the League Stop 
It? 

Can We Control the 


Munitions Traffic? 


States’ Rights Is the American Form 
of Government Be- 
ing Changed? 

Federal Control: Pro- 
tection or Menace? 

Can States Regulate 
National Corpo- 
rations? 

Relief What Are the Alterna- 
tives? 

Where Do We Stop the 
Dole? 
Are We Getting Our 


Money’s Worth? 


Shall We Redistribute 
Wealth by 


tion? 


Taxation 


Taxa- 


Who Is Going to Pay 
the Depression Bill? 
When and How do We 

Balance the Budget? 

These listed in 


one way or another on all the public-forum 


subjects are 


general 


programs we have seen so far, 





LISTEN! 


*‘Education in the News’’, weekly 
Office of Education radio program, now 
goes on the air every Monday at 7:45 
p.m., eastern standard time. The pro- 
gram is broadcast over the red network 


of the National Broadcasting Co. 








TOWN HALL’S SECOND YEAR 
Guest editorial 


The Town Hall forum has opened its 
second season and, for all the jibing talk 
about the preciosity of presuming to con- 
duct 
world amid the alabaster security of a 
be said that at 


discussions of this char 





wing 


open 
grand ballroom, it must 
least the assemblies have been quick to 
hold the 
Washingtonians. In a 


catch and firm to interest of 


many city dedi- 


cated, 8 hours daily, to the business of 


gearing a nation with this changing 
world, it is no small tribute that ar 
after-dinner considerations of the same 


problem should meet with such sustained 
and lively interest. 

It must be that the forum 
discussion accounts for a good measure of 
Des Moines 
by Mr. Studebaker, the Commissioner of 


method of 


the success. Brought from 
Education, it has proven a vast improve- 
the that 


phenomenon, unchal- 


didacticisms' of 
the 


ment over 
un-American 
lenged publie lecturer. At 


moment that the Republic w 


the precise 
as gasping 
for intelligent analysis of its problems, a 
means has been found to stimulate and 
develop that intelligenee as never before 


The public forum is everywhere hailed 


as an effective reagent to clarify the 
confusion of current events 

Vhere the forums have been most 
successful, however—and Washington 
might well take note—has been where 


they have been kept relatively small and 
The jibes at the Town Hall 
have not been entirely without justifica 
tion. Ideally, 
would be conducted in places like the 


informal. 


Washington’s forums 


several high-school auditoriums of the 
city, where less attention might be paid 


waving and more to arm 


* * * 


The Wash ington Post. 


to finger 


waving. 


DID YOU NOTICE? 
That Scuoou Lire appeared in Decem- 


ber in a brand new Christmas coat of 
green, and with eight additional pages, 
the the Budget? 


this 


allowed by Bureau of 


This is the second issue of official 
monthly journal of the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior, in its expanded form 


You 


more complete coverage of education in 


32 pages. 


will see, as you page through, a 


our country, from a national perspec- 


tive—important educational news and 
reports of outstanding progress in the 
fields of We 


you will find ScnHoou Lire serving you 


various learning. hope 
better than ever before during the months 


ahead. 
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Guides for Studying Comparative Education 





NNUALLY near! 


P00 voung 
people who are studying phases 
of comparative education ask 

Office of Education for help. Many 


m are writing term papers; others, 


ses for the degree of bachelor ort 


\ few are preparing disserta 


he doctorate. Occasionally a 


fessor of foreign and comparative 


tion wishes assistance in outlining 


carrvil on his courses The group 


y 
ple in our colleges and universities 
ire offering courses in the history 
philosophy of education, and com- 


e education is larger than one 


suppose. Replies to a question- 
mailed out last spring brought the 
es of nearly 


mquiry 


800 persons so engaged 


discovered over 200 


re Assuming for each of these in- 


] 
ors only 


class with from 5 to 


one 


idents, the combined number of 
lents and teachers with this special 
rest is considerable. 

the 
Brief 


readily 


lo each of the requests for aid 


Office attempts a suitable answer: 


of references to material 


able in English for those who are 
ring term papers; wider bibliog- 
hies with considerable foreign lan- 


guage matter included for the bachelors’ 


masters’ theses; and extended aid 


direction, at times for several 


hs, to those doing. research work 


r doctorate 


the 


If the subject seems 
the 


Department. of State is enlisted to secure 


warrant it, cooperation of 


ta from one or several foreign countries. 


xperience in working with these 


ts and teachers leads to the belief 


a few suggestions as to sources of 
rmation both in the United States 
abroad, and wavs of tackling the 


of education in other countries 


be useful. Hence, this article. 

\ student or teacher who approaches 
mparative education equipped with no 
viuage 


but English is seriously handi- 
upped. At best he can hope to work in 
of the 
Add a good reading knowledge of 


1 fraction—let us say, a quarter 


to the English and his effective- 
ess is more than doubled; many coun- 
ries besides France print much of their 
French. Knowing 


lueation writing in 
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Suggestions to 


James F. Abel, 


Division, Office 


Spanish will open to him. acquaintance 


with the mass of reports and periodicals 


that are coming from the Latin-American 
countries and Spain, and are growing 
constantly more valuable A few stu 
dents, and they are very rare in the 
United States, may have several lan 


guages at their command and as workers 
in comparative education are to be en- 
But if he 


wishes to know about education abroad, 


vied has only English and 


he will still find plenty to interest and 
delight 


may 


him, and exploring about in it 
lead to the use and enjoyment of 
French or Spanish or German taken in 
either high school or college and not vet 
applied as a tool in learning. 

In the United States every student or 
other countries 
Paul 


Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education It 


teacher of education in 


should have, or have access to, 
was first published in 1912 and has been 


without revision three times 
The data in it only to 
around 1910; the World War and. post- 
war periods are not included, but it is a 


handbook 
The articles, bibliographies, 


reprinted 


since come 


valuable 
to it first 


and cross-references in it may help direct 


nevertheless. Turn 


thinking and save many hours of aimless 
effort. 
pedia needs to be rewritten and brought 
to date, but that is a task that will re- 
large staff of workers and con- 


and often fruitless The cyclo- 


quire a 
siderable 
that it undertaken in 
3 or 4 that 
must gain our general knowledge of edu- 


There is some hope 
the 
time, we 


money. 
will be next 
years. Pending 
cation for the past 25 vears from a variety 


of other sources. 


Educational yearbooks 


Among them are the educational year- 
books of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
One each has been published for the years 
1924 to 1934, The set 


includes accounts of education in 26 


inclusive. now 


Students 


of Education 


and Teachers offered by 
Chief of the Comparative Education 
Kuropean, 7 Asiatic, 5 Latin American, 


and 3 North American countries, inelud- 
the United States The school sys- 
tems of Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa are described and 


Ing 


some of the volumes deal with special 
topics such as the problem of teacher- 
training, education in colonial depen- 
the the State to 


religious education, and the expansion of 


dencies, relations of 
secondary education 
Another the Year Book of 
Education, published in England and now 
the 
of London 


annual, 


somewhat closely connected with 


recently founded University 
Institute of Education is valuable mainly 
for its articles on education in the many 
the British 


Among 


Commonwealth of 
things it 


parts of 
Nations 
contains unusually clear expositions of the 
the United 
Four numbers have been is- 


other good 
financing of education in 
Kingdom 
sued, one each for the vears 1932 to 1935, 
inclusive. A survey of the Common- 
wealth’s numerous school systems main- 
tained in an infinite variety of conditions 
different 
creeds, and stages of development is no- 


for peoples of many races, 
where else available in so brief a compass 
To that are added accounts of education 
in 15 European, 4 Oriental, and 2 Amer- 
ican countries. 

Other good annuals are listed in Office 
of Education Bulletin 1934, No. 10. It 
is 59 pages of references selected especially 
for students of comparative education. 
Of course, it lacks the publications ema- 
nating in late 1934 and in 1935, several of 
Education move- 

One of the chief 
values to be had from a study of foreign 


which are important. 
ments are going swiftly. 


school systems is to acquire a sense of 
the reasons for and the rapidity of the 
changes in them as well as a knowledge 
of their basal principles. 

As aids in that, the 
should himself to 
spondence and contact with organizations 
in the United States, but should directly 


doing student 


not confine corre- 
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form his own relationships with institu- 
tions and associations abroad. Here are 
a few of the many that he should know 
and know about: 


Educational bibliography 


The International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation with its headquarters at 
2, rue de Montpensier, Paris, is a part of 
the League of Nations. Recently it 
published lists of the principal pedagog- 
ical journals in many of the countries. 
This year it issued an international. bib- 
liography of education for 1934 and now 
has one in the making for the principal 
educational events of 1935. 

The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion at 44, Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, 
Switzerland, uses French for its publica- 
tions which now consist of an. internation- 
al annual of education and instruction, 
the proceedings of its international 
conference on public education held year- 
ly in July, and various research studies 
made in connection. with the topics 
chosen for consideration at the July 
conferences. While the bureau is now 
an Official organization with its member- 
ship confined to national governments or 
ministries of education, individuals may 
be subscribers and receive all its publica- 
tions. 


‘ 


International review 


The International Society for Business 
Education, Schanzenberg 7, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, uses many different languages in 
its International Review for Business 
Education which appears in June and 
November. of each year. No better 
collection of information on commercial 
education can be had than that contained 
in the 18 numbers of the Review 
Occasional supplements like the one to 
No. 18, which is a comparative study of 
school systems in general and business 
education in particular in various coun- 
tries, enhance its value greativ. Mem- 
bership in the society carries with it a 
subscription to the Review. 

The International Bureau of Technical 
Education, 2, Place de la Bourse, Paris, 
is a younger organization that as yet 
confines its semi-annual publication, 
‘‘Les Informations du B. I. E. T.,” to 
the French, but is hoping that its 
resources will soon permit it to use several 
languages. It prints also the proceedings 
of its international congresses of techni- 
cal education. ‘‘Les Informations’’ is 
made up of articles on many phases of 
technical education in different countries 

The World Association for Adult 
Education, 16 Russell Square, London, 
uses English mainly but by no means ex- 
clusively, in its ‘International Quar- 
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terly of Adult. Edueation.’’ Besides the 
Quarterly, the association is credited 
several occasional studies among which 
are “The International Handbook of 
Adult Education” and a report on adult 
edueation and unemployment. A Polish 
group acting as an illiteracy committee 
of the association is making an exhaustive 
study of illiteracy in the various peoples 
of the world and is now receiving replies 
to a questionnaire on the subject that it 
drafted with much care. 

The International Commission on 
[Instruction in Mathematics (Commission 
Internationale de l’ Enseignement mathé- 
matique) with its general secretariat at 
110, Route de Florissant, Geneva, Swit- 
zeriand, is an older organization with an 
established record for good work. Its 
official organ, L’Enseignement Mathé- 
matique, runs to volume 32. The latest 
of its publications, “4e Serie.—1933 
1934”’, is a summary of the theoretical 
and practical preparation of teachers of 
secondary mathematics in the different 
countries. 

Within the realm of teachers’ organi- 
zations, the International Federation of 
National Associations of Teachers in 
Public Secondary Schools, 3 Lloyd’s 
Place, Blackheath 8S. E. 3, England, 
mailed out recently the forty-fifth num- 
ber of its “International Bulletin’’, 
printed in French, English, and German. 
It contains, by way of example, an ac- 
count of the Seventeenth International 
Congress of Secondary Education held 
at Oxford last summer in connection 
with the World Federation meeting; and 
the replies from its constituent members 
to a questionnaire on principles and con- 
ditions governing admission to secondary 


schools 


Educational research 


Advanced students may wish to know 
about the people and organizations in 
other countries that are doing research 
work in education. They are many. 
The Australian Council for Educational 
Research, 145 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
is a young, active organization that is 
turning out some excellent studies. Of 
special interest to people in the United 
States are ‘“‘An Australian Looks at 
American Schools’’, ‘Comparative Intel- 
ligence of English, American, and Aus- 
tralian Children”, and “ Primary Educa- 
tion by Correspondence.” 

The Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 
was instituted in June 1928 to encourage 
and organize research work in education 
in Scotland. The reports of its studies 
usually appear as supplements to the 





Scottish Educational Journal. Its sev- 


enth annual report notes that two his- 
torical. research studies were published 
during the vear, one entitled ‘A History 
of Scottish Experiments in Rural Eduea- 
tion from the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day’’, the other, ‘‘The History 
of Mathematical Education in Scotland 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century.’’ 

Those interested in the education of 
backward peoples may well turn to the 
Advisory Committee on Edueation in 
the Colonies, 2 Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, S. W. 1, London, a group to 
which the secretary of state for the col- 
onies turns for assistance in planning and 
directing the school systems in the non- 
self-governing areas of the British Com- 
monwealth. Its quarterly, “Oversea Ed- 
ucation”’, which is a journal of educa- 
tional research in tropical and subtropical 
areas, points the way to types of educa- 
tional thinking and literature with which 
Americans are not ordinarily familiar. 

Finally, students may, of course, write 
to the national ministries of education of 
the different countries. The Office of 
Education will send a directory of them 
on request. The various American con- 
sular and diplomatic offices abroad are 
helpful and the Pan American Union at 
Washington is always well informed on 
the educational situation in the Latin 
American countries. 





Taxes for Public Education 
[Concluded from page 110) 


States levied income taxes for their school 
funds for the year 1933-34, four levied 
motor fuel taxes, five natural products 
taxes, three general and five tobacco 
sales taxes, while one or more States 
levied taxes on certain occupations, in- 
tangibles, property of publie utilities, 
and on individuals. The proceeds from 
these various taxes ranged among the 
States utilizing them from a small percent 
of their total current State school funds 
that year to as much as 83 percent. 

In addition to general fund appropria- 
tions and State taxes as_ significant 
sources of revenue for public schools, a 
number of States possess permanent 
school funds or sehool lands, or both, 
yearly incomes from which are important 
sources of such revenue. In all, 40 
States report revenue from such sources. 
Twelve of these derive at least 8 percent 
of their school funds from these perma- 
nent funds or school lands, while five 
depend on such income almost exclusively 
as the source of their funds for distribu- 
tion to the publie schools. 
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Flower’s Island School 





ATURI 


in bringing a new type of edu- 


and depression joined 


cational problem to lowa school 
the Federal 
The problem is how to 


ils which courts may 


ive to solve 
DI le an edueation for children living 
sland in the Missouri River, which 
1911, was a part of the Winne- 
Indian Reservation on the Nebraska 
of the Today, this water- 
surrounded strip of 


ver’s Island.” 


river 


land is known as 


Che island presents a unique situation, 
ilthough it is only one of several places 
tlong the Missouri River in which it is not 

r which school district is responsible 


the education of the children. The 
ilty lies in the fact that, according 
e constitution of lowa, the boundary 
of the State was fixed at the middle 


f the main channel of the Missouri River. 


Sinee the adoption of the constitution, 
river has shifted its course back and 
fort! some places leaving lowa terri- 
tory on the Nebraska side of the river 
at other places resting Nebraska 
rritory on the lowa side of the river. 


As a result many children have been cut 
ff from access to the school in their home 
listrict even when it is known what 
trict it is to which they belong. 

More 


Flower’s Island, which covers an area of 


than 20 families are found on 
ipproximately 11,000 acres of land, about 
third of which have value for agricul- 
tural The 20 
ut 50 children, the majority of whom 
fathers 


purposes. families have 


of school age. Their and 


‘thers, who construct local buildings 
th lumber from the island’s large cot- 
od and other native trees, are aver- 

we American citizens. Several families 
1 to Flower’s Island from Sioux City 

to avoid going on They 


yneering spirit, wishing to make a new 


relief have a 


start For the most part they are am- 
itious to improve their own living con- 
litions and to have their children in 
ol Mothers and children show the 

of poverty in dress and in appear- 
are making the most of an 
It is only natural 


ince but they 

nfortunate situation. 

hat the presence of children on the island 
iid attract the attention of educators, 

egislators, and leaders of nearby com- 
nity groups 
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A Fascinating Story Told by Miss Agnes Samuelson 
, 


President of the N. E. 
of Public Instruction, 
of Flower’s Island School 
Most of the year one can drive a car to 


the so-called island, but during the sea- 


sons of high water the old channel is not 


passable by automobile. The typical 
Flower’s Island house contains only one 
room, although a few of the buildings 


have attics. These houses are little more 
than loose boards nailed to the framework. 
They 
wide cracks caused by shrinkage of unsea- 


Use of old 
other discarded 


are unplastered and there are many 


soned lumber. automobile 


doors and materials in 
finishing houses illustrates handicaps un- 
der which many of these people are trying 


to establish homes and get along. 


Clean despite conditions 


As one approaches the groups of build- 
ings the house is hardly distinguishable 
On the 
the house one generally finds a box-type 


from other buildings. inside of 


wood stove in the corner, an old table, 


chairs, a bed, and a few odd pieces of 


furniture. There are usually firearms 


tobacco sacks of ammunition sus- 


Most 


of the homes are clean despite crowded 


and 
pended from nails in the rafters. 


and primitive conditions. 

What has been done to bring education 
Through the F. E. R. A.., 
funds came to Flower’s Island for the 
school year 1933-34, but the school failed 
Restrictions on the emer- 


to the island? 


to materialize. 
gency education fund prevented the lowa 
Department of Public Instruction from 
renewing the offer to establish a school 
there the following year. 

As State 


instruction in 


public 
the 
plight of children living in this territory 


superintendent of 
lowa, I presented 
to the emergency education headquarters 
office in Washington. I was authorized 
to investigate the situation on the island, 
and to Fred L. 
Mahannah, deputy superintendent, and 


recommend action. 


other school officials investigated educa- 
tional conditions on accretion lands along 


A., lowa State Superintendent 


and Unofficial Superintendent 


side of the 
particularly in Harrison, 
Woodbury Counties 
the or 


the Iowa Missouri River, 


Monona, 


Flower’s Island was 


and 


ly place where it seemed advisable 


to establish a special school 


Ilunters’ cabins used 


The investigating committee met with 


whole-hearted cooperation and unani- 


mously recommended immediate estahb- 


lishment of aschool. At an organization 
meeting a few days later, many parents 
of children living on the island met with 
School, 


completed plans for opening a Flower’s 


school officials at Glover and 


Island school. Owners of two hunters’ 
cabins consented to their temporary use 
for school-purposes. A petition for erec- 
tion of a permanent school building was 
sent, meanwhile, to the Office of Indian 
Affairs in the Department of the Interior. 

Men of the island put temporary desks 
The dirt 
Addi- 


tional windows were added to improve 


and benches in the one cabin. 
floor was covered with sawdust. 


the lighting Outside toilets were erect- 
ed A bell 


platform near the schoolhouse. 


mounted on a 
A sup- 


ply of wood was cut, and sawed, a large 


school was 


Flowers Island 
The other 
cabin was to be used as living quarters 


stove installed, and the 
schoolbuilding was ready. 
for the teachers. 

Mrs. Fern Kinion of Onawa was hired 
to teach the lower grades, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Ray of Ocheyedan, Iowa, a student 
at Morningside College, was employed 


Mr 


Kinion was also unemployed so the young 


as the teacher of the upper grades. 


couple established a home on the island 
cabin. Mr. Ray 
While the school was 
being equipped, the teachers visited the 


in the other hunters’ 


lived with them. 


various homes on the island where there 
were children of school age, acquainting 
the edueational back- 


themselves with 


[Concluded on page 128] 
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Coordination for Exceptional Children 





ROUND the conference table sat a 
group of earnest men and womet 
They represented the work dons 
by 20 or more different national organiza 
tions devoted to the education of men 
tally or physically exceptional childrer 
Their various fields of interest included 
the blind and the partially seeing, th 
crippled, the deaf and the hard of hea 
ing, the speech defective, and delicat 
children. Represented also was the causs 
of children mentally deficient, mentall) 
gifted, and those exhibiting serious b« 
havior problems. 
Yet, while the specific needs of all thes« 
I 


groups were recognized, the purpose « 
the conference was not to emphasize dif 
ferences existing among them but rather 
to stress their common appeal for an edu 
cation suited to their needs. Coordiria 
tion in pulling together for a common 
cause versus separation in pulling apart 
for individual causes was the keynote of 
the meeting. Coordination, it was pointed 
out, prevents duplication of effort and 
waste of resources— it promotes economy 
of time and of funds— it stimulates effi 


ciency of service and effectiveness of 
results. 

But what is coordination? it was asked 
By consensus of opinion the term was de 
fined as a ‘“‘ planned cooperative program 
involving the services of all the agencies 
interested in a common cause’’, the com 
mon cause in this instance being educa 
tion of all types of exceptional childre1 
Not merely being willing to work to 
gether, but working together 
working together in the abstract, but 
working together for concrete goals—not 


not merely 


merely talking, but doing, accepting re 

sponsibility by mutual consent or seeing 
it delegated to. another, planning defi 
nitely to join hands in a cooperative en 
terprise, and to encourage unity of pur 
pose; finally not destroying the identity of 
any one group of exceptional children, yet 
considering each group only an integral! 
part of the whole. 

The conference referred to above was a 
national one, called by the Office of Edu 
cation, ! United States Department of the 
Interior. Reference to it here serves 

! Proceedings of the conference are given in U..s 


» 


Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, N« Coordinatio1 
of Effort for the Education of Excepti« C hildrer 
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The Second of Three Articles on Education of Excep- 


tional Children by Elise H. 


Martens, Office of Education 


Specialist in This Field of Learning 


only as an introduction to consideration 
of coordinated service in States and in 
local. communities The word ‘‘coor- 
dination’’ has been on the lips of many 
civie and educational leaders during re 
cent vears But coordination in State 
and local affairs has actually been 
achieved only through conscious and per- 
sistent. efforts on the part of those who 
have caught the vision of its possibilities. 
How it has been applied in the field of 
State and local services for exceptional 
children may be illustrated through a 
brief description of the program in several 


outstanding instances 


In some States 


In Massachusetts the school superin- 
tendent or principal seeking help in 
locating mentally deficient children. who 
need special attention in special classes 
receives assistance through a coordinated 
plan of the State department of education 
and the State- department of mental 
diseases Che latter, through its division 
f mental deficiency, sends out traveling 
clinies to school districts of the State, each 
one staffed with a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, and a social worker. Local 
school authorities give assistance through 
teachers and the school nurse or school 
visiting teacher. The superintendent 
receives a clinical report on each child 
studied, together with recommendations 
for. treatment, including educational, 
social, and physical aspects of the case. 
It is then tl 


e responsibility of the school 
department to carry out these recom- 
mendations to the best of its ability. 
General supervision of work done comes 
through the supervisor of special classes 
the State departmeat of education. 
These provisions for coordination of 
service have long been in operation in 
Massachusetts for mentally retarded chil- 
drer In 1930 a somewhat similar plan 
was inaugurated for home instruction of 
physically handicapped children unable 
to attend school, and cooperating agen- 


cies are in this case the State departm« 

of education and the State department 
of public welfare. In each instance t! 

educational program is under immediate 
direction of the educational agency, while 
the cooperating agency contributes ser\ 
ices in keeping with its. own primar 


purpose 


A children’s court 


In New York a children’s court, operat 


ing under county or city auspices, receives 


petitions for physical care or education of 
a physically handicapped child who r 
quires special attention. The judge of 


the court is authorized to issue orders fo) 
medical service or for special educationa 
service or for both, according to needs of 
the child. Orders for medical service 
must be approved by the State health 
department and orders for special educa- 
tional service must be approved by the 
State education department, which also 
supervises all educational activities. Cost 
of such service is charged to the city 
county concerned, but the State makes 
reimbursement to the extent of one-half 
of the expenditures incurred. It is the 
purpose of the physically handicapped 
children’s bureau in the State education 
department to cooperate with other State 
departments ‘‘in developing a compre 
hensive State-wide program for education, 
physical care, and general welfare of 
physically handicapped children.” ‘The 
plan operating under the children’s court 
act is one example of how this objective 
is being achieved. 

Mentally subnormal children in New 
York receive help from both the Stat 
education department and the depart 
ment of mental hygiene. In early years 
the State education department did most 


of the psychological examining for place 
ment in special classes. As examining 
facilities expanded in local school dis 
tricts and as the State department of 
mental hygiene developed its services 


the State education department has 
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nal childrer 


eaches adolescent or 


HOOT LIFE x 


t raw from conducting 
gical examinations If the local 
é es t have the personnel 
e Te est is turned er! 
‘ f mental hygiene 

it il program for the child 

s | examined, is directed by 
' T Tie 


educat ior a deal 
LL Cr pie i OT » Wie tal 
i liffere T vy hye é is 
ure lential school than wher 
1 day school? Progressive 
i eT f States hav 
N e problem of his educa 
i the same, where r | 
t, se ces of day schools 
) ag Lve = 4 
( ( rdinated, to the 
inia, Massachusetts, and 
] of thy State 
cat that respo! 
‘ il eciucat f excep 
é reises general super 
it . toward instruct 
residential schools for the deaf 
| Many of these are semi 
eharacter but receive publ Cc 
ard their support In Cal 
verintendents of State reside 


sors f the dav schools 
ective fields 
ental deficient children, to« 


neral educational needs 
av or in residential 
Coordinatio1 here, however, 
neen t ruched As a member 
al conference referred to at 

ing of this article said, himself 
with a residential school for 
tally deficient ‘* Experiences of 
e-school system ought to be 
er into the educational depart- 
nstitutions, and this 


e provided by empowering Stat 


ents of ed ication to supervise all 


tutions, or at least educational 


nts of such institutions 
Supervisory service 


e] the best of supervisors of 
needs to coordinate 
ces with those of other super 


s is true even throughout the 


iry yvears, but it assumes par 


nportance when the handicapped 
high-school 
at is the when 


time serious 


ould be given to. his early 
al adjustment If he is able to 
gh school preparatory to going 


re, he becomes the immediate 
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responsibility of the high-school staff, who 
‘ naturall look for guidance to the 
special supervisor of exceptional children 
For has he not followed the child through 

S re elementary school career and 
Set t t that special tools and special 


methods have been made available for his 


earning? His help will still be needed 


If, tne ther and, the phvsical 
andicapped adolescent looks to eal 
occupationa activity, the aivision rf 
cat il rehabilitation will take . him 
over for specific training. Vocational 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped 

g people of emplovable age should 
rt f fused with special educatior 





1 Boy’s Plight 


s,ROKEN home 4 mother 
able to control her boy 


Persistent truaney from school 

Bi police for stealing 

, ther offenses In troubl 
the public playground 


Treated by the health depart 


ment for disease Help given his 
Counseling and 


structior offered bv the 


family by relief. 


But, with utter lack of home 


supervision the lad seemed to 
iave no abilitv to meet even the 
social requirements ol 


the community In other words, 











s total history showed that 
‘thing short of placement in a 
ter home, with probation, or 
in al institutior could protect 
the bov 
HW nat could coordinating 
council do in such a case 
of exceptional children. The first is a 
program for adults, the second for 


childret The first is restricted to the 
vocational aspects of education, the sec 
ond concerns education in its entirety 


looks to 


rehabilitation to prepare the handicapped 


Special education vocational 
youth for occupational activity just as it 
looks to health education to keep him 
well, to the arts to help him to enjoy 


leisure time, and to social education. to 


help him to live aeceptably with other 


peopl Each of these is essential to the 


complete program 


Being done locally 


local 


What the 
communities can also accomplish. And 


States can do, surely 


they have accomplished it even to a 


greater extent many cases than either 
Stats r Federal agencies It is eneour 
aging to see in how many Cities the entir 


special education for all types 


program of 
of exceptional children is integrated under 
the direction of one supervisory or ad- 
official who is 
Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and Oakland, Calif.; Wilming 
saltimore, Md 


Minn., Rochester, N. \ 


ministrative especially 


trained for this service 


Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, 


Ohi P idjelphia, Pa.; are among the 
cities ere such an arrangement obtaina, 
frequently th assistants in immediate 
charge: of the highlv techaical service 
ieeded for specific groups it has been 


found that the united foree of all special 


teac! rking under a single directing 
head ca make an impression in the 
com! t for the continued develop- 
ment special education as a whole, that 
cal ever be equaled by divided services 
of a few small and ineffective groups 


Coordinating councils 


gathered about a table in a 


eit office, the s iperintendent of schools 


or his representative; the chief of police; 
the director of the city health depart- 
ment; the superintendent of social serv- 
rar the city health center; the execu- 
tive secretary of the city welfare society: 


Listen to 


hey earnestly discuss plans for 


the director of. playgrounds 


community betterment in which they are 
all interested, for the elimination of 
menaces to the lives and the characters 
f the children in their homes and their 
for the solution of individual 
problems which have come to the atten- 
tion of one or- more of the departments 
Note how they 


coordinate the activities of their respec 


represented strive to 
tive agencies, to promote personal ac- 
ance and esprit de corps, and to 
duplication of effort and wast 

f time and money 
for example, the case of 
A broken 
home, with the mother unable to control 


There was, 
persistent truancy from school. 
the bey. He was booked in the police 
department for stealing and other offenses. 
He had been treated by the health depart 
ment for diseast The recreation depart 
ment reported trouble on the play ground 
Che welfare society had given help to the 
famil Che schools had given counseling 
service and special opportunities in in 
With the utter lack of home 


supervision, the boy seemed to have no 


structior 


ability to meet the ordinary social require- 
ments of the community. The total 
history showed that nothing short of 


specific placement in a foster home, with 
probati 
the boy 


, or an institution, could protect 


and society. 
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the 


council, 


Such cases frequently come to 
attention of the 
which delegates specific responsibilities 
to the respective agencies for the 
tion of the problem. 
of planned cooperation which serve as a 
guide in handling other cases It outlines 
programs of: attack destructive 
gangs and unwholesome places of amuse- 
ment. 
the encouragement of wholesome lJeisure- 
time activities among the youth of the 
community and, in these days of unem- 


coordinating 


solu- 


It develops policies 


upon 


It makes constructive plans for 


ployment, for occupational assistance of 
practical value. And the entire program 
is based upon the conviction that the seri 
ous problems of children and young peo- 
ple can be met adequately 
united and coordinated effort on the part 


only by a 


of all those persons and agencies influence 
ing their Jives. 

The first coordinating council of this 
general type was organized in Berkeley, 
Calif., in 1924. followed 
soon afterward with an extensive organ 
ization on a county-wide basis. Other 
cities and counties in California followed 
suit, and the plan has met with great 
favor in the East as well as in the West 


Los Angeles 


There seems to be no reason why a move- 
ment of this kind could not spread to 
State units of government. Through a 
coordinating council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the State department of 
education, State department of health, 
State department of public welfare, Stat 
institutes of juvenile research, and other 
interested departments, an integrated 
program could be worked out that can 
be realized in no other way. If it 
voluntary matter, someone must take the 
lead; the growth may be slow, but per 
If it is pro- 


is a 


haps the more substantial. 
vided for through legislation, the road is 
clear for immediate 
true cooperation can 
through legislation. 
Finally, why not a Federal coordinat- 
ing council which will recognize and con- 
sider the needs of all States, of all groups 
of exceptional children, and of all agencies 
interested in their welfare? 
ideal well worth working for. 
ization of State coordinating councils will 
contribute materially toward its realiza- 


action provided 


ever be secured 


This is an 
The organ- 


tion. 








DR. PAUL L. CRESSMAN has been 
appointed director of the Bureau of In- 
struction in Pennsylvania, 
Dr. William H. Bristow, who had been 
director since 1931. For the past 2 
vears Dr. Cressman has been assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. in 
the State of Michigan. Prior to that, 
he had served for many years in various 


educational capacities iri Pennsylvania. 


succeeding 
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Home Economics Chief 


With a rich background of experience 
and training in homemaking fields, 


Miss Florence Fallgatter has been 
appointed Chief of Home Economics 
Education Service in the Office of 
Education, United States Department 
of the Interior. 

Miss Fallgatter succeeds Dr. Adelaide 
S. Baylor who directed this service 
since 1923. Dr. Baylor had recently 
retired at the age of 70. She died 
December 18, 1935. 

For the past several years Miss Fall- 
gatter has been a regional agent in 
this service of the Federal Government. 
Prior to this, her professional record 
includes high-school teaching in home 
economics in the States of Iowa and 
Minnesota; city supervision of home 
economics in Duluth, Minn.; teacher 
training at the University of Minnesota 
and at Montana State College; and 
State supervision of home economics in 
Montana. Miss Fallgatter was acting 
head of the College Home Economics 
Department in Montana immediately 
before coming to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. She has 
also taught in summer sessions at the 
Universities of Missouriand Minnesota. 

Organization connections of Miss 
Fallgatter include membership in the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, American Vocational Association, 
National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
Progressive Education Association, Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 
League of Women Voters, Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Western Arts Asso- 
ciation and Phi Mu. She is national 
president of Phi Upsilon Omicron, pro- 
fessional home economics fraternity. 
Miss Fallgatter is the newly-appointed 
chairman of the National Committee 
on Homemaking of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 





Flower’s Island School 
[Concluded from page 125} 


the children.. They gathered 
together for use in the school, such text- 
Nearby 


county and city superintendents supple- 


ground of 
books as the homes possessed. 


mented these materials from their offices, 


and classes began. 


Lacked warm clothing 


There were 34 children. The 
attendance for the first 2 weeks was 28 


average 


Several children could not attend on cold 
days because they lacked warm clothing 
The Bureau at City 
solved the problem by sending clothes for 


Transient Sioux 


all the children. Sioux City and Onawa 
merchants augmented the Flower’s Island 
supply of gifts. 

I visited the Flower’s Island school late 
All the children appeared 
Both par- 
that. the 


summer 


in the winter. 
to be clean and comfortable. 
ents and children requested 
during the 


Since the two teachers had not 


school continue 
months. 
planned to remain during the summer, 
two other experienced Miss 
Olive Breed and Mrs. Gladys Ross, were 
They 
conducted much of the school work out 
introduced 


teachers, 
secured for the summer months. 


and handicraft 


Handmade 


of doors, 


work. rugs and other at- 


tractive articles began to appear it 
Flower’s Island homes. 

Residents of the island have always dis- 
played a very cordial attitude toward 
representatives from the Department of 
Public Instruction, teachers, and nearby 
have 


superintendents. Parents 


well in 


county 


succeeded submerging personal 
differences for the welfare of the school 

Possibility of a permanent school on 
Flower’s Island is uncertain. It is hoped 
that, though 


rights, fixation of State boundary lines, 


even issues of squatters’ 
Indian reservation, and local obligations 


for school maintenance are all being 
raised, the educational welfare of children 
on Flower’s Island will somehow continue 


to be safeguarded. 





Maps 


The Bureau of Reclamation has just is- 
sued the following maps which may be 
obtained upon application to the Bureau 
at the prices indicated, payment to be 
made in advance by check or money order 
drawn to the Bureau of Reclamation 

Reservoir and 


No. 26170. Boulder 


Viciniry. Size 8 by 10 


Canyon 
inches. 5cents 
No. 25190. All American Canal System (col- 
ors). Size 10 by 14%4 inches 
10 cents. 
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In Public Schools 


rIMORE, Md., 

people through regional meetings 
As explained in the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, November 1935, “‘the city is 


div ice 


BAI 
to the 


brings the schools 


d into five broad districts and the 
parents of the children in each district are 
invited to a meeting in a suitable schoo! 
auditorium where specific phases of the 


} } 


school program are clearly explained by 


means of illustrated lectures. Specialists 
n the various fields appear in turn, it 
company with the superintendent of 
schools, to explain work that is being 


done and problems faced by the schools.”’ 


\ committee composed of 12 Michigan 
educators will make a study of corre- 
spondence courses. The committee plans 


to compile reliable information about 


correspondence schools and ~ courses, 


levelop a plan of approval of corre- 


spondence centers, and suggest methods 
; courses in 


the 


ising correspondence 


curriculum enrichment in public 


SCTLOOIS 


A plan 


camps of 


evolved in ef C. c. 
Michigan for teaching certain 

The high 
determines 


has been 


courses for high-school credit. 
} 


school granting such credit 
qualifications of the instructor, content 
of the course, and scholastie record of the 
c, 43, Re 


exall 


enrollee. In addition, the final 


‘ination is conducted, supervised, 


and graded by high-school authorities. 


ln Philadelphia, Pa., according to the 
report of the superintendent of schools of 
that city for 1934-35, continuation classes 
have now declined to a point where they 
have faded out of the educational picture. 
Education of the type of pupils who were 
in continuation schools in that city has 
been transferred largely to the all-day 
vocational schools and to some extent to 


junior and senior high schools. 


The Small High School’’, University 
State of New York Bulletin No. 
analysis of literature 
small 


or the 
LO71, 


regarding 


makes an 


the high school and of 
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curriculum offerings of the small high 
school in the State of New York. The 
bulletin reveals that schools below 200 
enrollment find it difficult to offer a 


program of studies sufficiently enriched 
modern educational 
also shows that other than college prepar- 


to meet needs. It 
atory subjects find a narrow berth in most 
schools below 250 and 300 enrollment. 

In order to solve the problem the report 
states, ‘‘Obviously there are at least two 
steps to be taken: (1) 
of many small high schools through the 


Increase the size 


process of consolidation, by enlarging the 


territorial unit in areas where two or 


more small schools can be satisfactorily 
combined with a 


brought together or 


larger school; (2) set up a program of 


enrichment for those small schools 
destined to remain small, the program to 
canvass such devices as alternation of 
subjects, supervised correspondence and 
teachers and 


radio instruction, circuit 


enrichment within subjects and courses.”’ 


An experiment with an activity pro- 
gram in the Pittsburgh Publie Schools is 
‘* Pittsburgh 
1935. 
schools in 


Schools’’ for 
There are 

that. city 
enrolling between eight and nine hundred 


described in 
September-October 
nine elementary 
kindergarten and primary grade children 
in “activity centers’? to provide better 
between the 
and first grade. The goal anticipated by 
teachers and principals is that. at the 
end of 2 years the children will be as far 
along in the usual skills and, in addition, 


articulation kindergarten 


will have other highly desirable qualities 
usually undeveloped such as independ- 
ence of thought, experience in problem 
solving, more social feeling, and ability 
to get along with other children and in 
new situations. 


The 
Teacher 
School, 


of the 

Association of 
West 
that.fathers in that community are awake 


Fathers’ Council Parent- 
Washington 
Orange, N. J., indicates 
to the possibilities for service to the 
school which their children attend. The 
objectives of the council are: To promote 
child welfare in the community; secure 


an understanding of publie-schoo! objec- 


tives, methods, organization, adminis- 
tration, and needs; become familiar with 
recreational activities and welfare prob- 
lems of the community that affect young 
people; aid in the solution of these prob- 
lems; offer an opportunity for the study 
of problems of parenthood; promote 
acquaintance among the fathers of the 
community; develop a more active in- 
terest in the work of the Parent-Teacher 


Association W.S. Derrensaucr 





In Colleges 


Bachelor of foreign service. Two univer- 
sities in the United States offer work lead- 
ing to the degree of bachelor of foreign 
service. Georgetown University (District 
of Columbia), and Los Angeles University 
of International Relations, affiliated with 
the California. 


Recently international honors have been 


University of Southern 


accorded the latter institution when the 
FIDAC Interallie An- 
ciens Combattants) medal was awarded; 


(Federation des 
the medal is given annually to the educa- 


tional institutions in each of the allied 
countries having a curriculum best ad- 
judged to encourage international under- 


standing and friendship. 


Enrollments. Most institutions 9° ~e- 
porting enrollments larger than last 

Such increased total enrollments despite 
smaller senior classes are looked upon by 
many as an indication that the turning 
Univer- 
sity of Kentucky reports 3,550 students; 


point in enrollments has passed. 


University of California at Los Angeles re- 
ports 3,662 students with 46 more women 
University of Vermont 
1,245 students 


University of 


has 
762 men and 483 women; 
Washington 


than men; 
reports a 
record year with 5,569 men and 3,648 
total of 9,217 


University of lowa reports a record year 


women, or a students; 
with 6,339 students; Rutgers University 
2,550 students; Lafayette 826; and Ohio 
State University 11,417. 

Harvard finds a definite trend of col- 
lege students’ interest toward economics, 
government, and sociology as well as in 
psychology, history, English, and music. 
Total agriculture at 
North Agricultural 


registration in 


Dakota College 
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jumped up 29 percent this fall over last 
fall. 
the strongest enrollment in the University 
College with 
Rutgers 
662 students in arts and sciences, 198 in 
agriculture, 173 in engineering, and 104 
in education. At Ohio State University 
greatest gains were. in 
law. 


University of Washington shows 


economics, and business 


second. (men’s. college has 


agriculture and 


Freshman college centers. After recog- 
nizing the 
education for unemployed graduates of 


pro- 


need of providing college 


high schools, several States have 
vided a means by which students in cer- 
attend college at small 


tain areas may 


cost. Sometimes Federal funds are avail- 
able for such use, and sometimes these 
centers are sponsored by existing institu 
education. Last year 
i00 such cer 


tions of higher 
Michigan has established 
ters, taking care of hundreds of students 
within the State. 
thousand 


In. Ohio more than a 
attended the 
gency junior college centers in 30 different 
New 
six centers and Connecticut was experi- 
menting with a new system of “federal 
This fall Texas. has planned 


students emer- 


cities and towns. Jersey provided 


colleges’’. 
freshmen college centers to 
take care of some 5.650 young men and 
women from 16 to 25 
are members of relief families. 
these centers will open at. Dallas, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Fort Worth, and 
Lubbock, and tuition will be free. These 


centers are provided for students who ars 


to open 15 


vears of age who 


Five of 


unable to obtain a college education be- 
eause of lack of funds. 


1933-34 
Collegiate 


**Placement Success of the 
Education Graduates of 374 
Institutions” by J. G. Umstattd (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota), Bulletin of the Na 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association (vol. 1, Mar. 15, 1935 
From this survey it was found that 

Of the 37,832 graduates of 1933-34 
reported as qualified to teach by the 374 
institutions, 21,145 or 56 had 
placed before 1935. 
The types of institutions ranked as fol- 


percent 
been January 1, 
lows in terms of placement of last year’s 
of this 
colleges 
State 


graduates before the beginning 
calendar year: State 
and normal schools, 63 
and land-grant institutions 56 percent; 
large denominational colleges (500 
over) 47 percent; small denominational 
colleges, 44 percent; municipal institu- 
tions, 38 percent; and institu- 
tions, 35 percent. Other 
detailed in tables. 

WaLter J 


teachers 


percent; 


and 


private 


findings are 


(;REENLEAI 
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In Educational 
Research 


THE edueational research division of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment has studied the occurrence of small 
high schools in that State, not with the 
view to consolidation of schools but to 
explore the possibilities of creating better 

the high 
The suggested pos- 


alterna- 


opportunities within small 
schools themselves. 
sibilities include: (a) Increased 
(b) supervised 
that 


being employed in some States, (c) super- 


tion of subject matter, 


correspondence study similar to 
vised radio instruction, (d) circuit teach- 
ing, i. e., traveling teachers, for some 
subjects, and (e) enrichment of courses 
instruction 
The 
published study is the University of. the 
York Bulletin No. 1071. 


using methods of 


through 
better adapted to the small class. 
\ 


State of New 


Several Southern States have -recently 


been studying the curriculum quite in- 


tensively on State-wide bases. The 
Mississippi Program for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction, Bulletin No. 2, 
October 1935, issued by the State de- 
partment of education of Mississippi, 


describes this cooperative effort on the 
part of the educators of that State. For 
the purpose of this program of improve- 
ment of curricular materials the State is 
divided into five regions. Each of these 
regions has a representative committee 
the 
various cities and counties 
in their respective regions. Local study 
the 
plan for 


coordinates and encourages 


the 


which 
work in 
organized in cities and 
The 


groups is to bring to light from their own 


groups are 


counties. general these 


groups plans of instructional presenta- 


tion which seem to be good and report 
the committees. In 


these to regional 


this way an attempt is being made to 
the 
and grow with the changes taking place 


During this year the 


have teachers themselves develop 
in the curriculum. 
emphasis is on ways of developing social 
understanding on the part of the pupils 
opportunity for chil- 


and increasing the 


dren to participate in socially significant 


enterprises The construction of units 
of work will therefore be important 
A survey of the high schools of St. 


Louis in regard to teacher load, size of 
class, enrollment, failures, and achieve- 
ment has been reported upon by George 
R. Johnson, 


Public 


director of research, in the 


St. Louis School 


Messenger for 





October. 
Louis high schools was found to be 30.7, 


The median class size in the St. 


the lowest in 10 large school systems of 
the United States. 
in high school was found to be 8 percent 
(1934-35) compared to 11 
1931-32, The failure 
found not to vary by schools in relation to 


The amount of failure 


percent in 
percentages were 
the intelligence and achievement of their 
fact the the 
highest failure (10 percent) had a higher 


pupils. In school having 


intelligence than the school having the 
lowest percent of failure (5 percent Ex- 


amination of the achievement in relation 


to intelligence did not explain the dis- 
crepancy, and it was concluded that each 
school had its own standard of expected 
achievement. This result shows the need 
for checking objectively on achievement 
in high-school subjects. 

Average scores on achievement tests of 
St. Louis high-school pupils were higher 
than the published norms. This was ex- 
plained partially by the fact that there is 
a greater drop-out from school in St. 


Louis than in other cities of pupils of 


high-school age, thus leaving pupils of 
scholastic school 


higher aptitude in 


However, tests in the various subjects 
that 


problem of 


there was still a_ great 


the 
instruction.to pupils of varying abilities. 


showed 
adapting materials of 
The analysis of the test results subject by 
subject is particularly ablv done. 


The application of research findings to 


current educational practices is the in- 
teresting topic of the first complete annual 
report of the American Educational Re- 
This 
the substance of the various papers read 
at the Atlantic City meeting. 


research 


search Association. report gives 
The ap- 


plication of is an important 


problem to consider. This is because 
there have been few agencies or groups of 
of workers in the schools concerned with 
interpretation of research findings to 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Research people are in general of a scien- 
tific the 


approach to problems. They do not as 


nature, interested in scientific 
a rule tend to interpret to the layman in 
education their findings.. For this reason 

made to get 


Here is, 


a special effort must be 
research findings into practice. 
therefore, a field open to interpretation of 
research. . This annual report is an initial 
step in the direction of such interpreta- 


tion. Paper after paper. shows how re- 
search findings would change school 
practice if the research findings were 


carried into practice. The next step will 
be to bring these findings to the teacher 
This may be done by publications such 
as those of the United States Office of 


Edueation and the various associations of 
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teachers, through a consumer education 
teachers in teachers colleges, and in 

ce training of teachers. Typical 
papers published in the report are: 
What changes in Guidance of Physical 
und Mental Growth of Elementary School 
Children Would Be Effected in Elemen- 
rt Education if Research Findings to 
Date were Actually Applied?’’ ‘‘ What 
{ inges Would be Made in the Curricu- 


Secondary Education Followed 


Except in the medical departments. of 
r idelphia and Rochester the schools 
ive been nearly barren of studies in the 


ield of medical inspection. That there 


s need of investigation along this line is 
é lent from the fact that the Metropoli- 
ta Life Insurance Co. went to the ex- 
pense of financing an investigation by 
t research division of the American 
C Health Association What most 
concerns those who have taken a critical 


glanee at the work of the school health 
is not so much the inspection or 

ition of school children as the lack 

ts from that inspection. It comes 

g a complete waste of time and 

funds if we find that Johnny Jones 

is poor vision but nothing is done about 
at Sarah Smith has lamentably 


l 


bad teeth and said teeth continue to 


leca Maybe it is ‘‘educational’’ (how 
ve e to mouth the word education) for 
Je y to read a test card (or part of it 


and for Sarah to have her mouth looked 
int y a dentist or doctor, and it may 
he educational” for the respective 
parents to learn (education is the process 
of learning) that their respective children 
ave bad eyes and rotting teeth; never- 
theless if nothing is done the 10 minutes 
of time and the $2 of cash which went to 
process of education seem to have 
pee! ost 

lhe researchers in this study were in- 
terested especially in finding the reasons 
wi defects had not received attention, 
Ol other words, why public funds are 


wasted in the business of medical inspec- 


tion The answers to this question refer 
especially to New York City in whicb the 
study was conducted and here they 
learned that entirely too many defects 


recorded for the publie facilities for 
treatment available. They found that 
mal cases were neglected because of 
poor records, and they found teachers 
inprepared for the important role which 
the may take in the work of the school 
iealth service. 
Che investigators seem to have over- 
looked the most important agent in the 


whole problem, the parent, for they 
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make no mention of the attendance of 
parents at the examinations of their 
children. Except for this oversight the 
conclusions arrived at are most suggestive 
and valuable. They should lead to 
economy of time and effort in this impor- 
tant field. The report of the study 
‘*Physical Defects, The Pathway to 
American Child Health 
Association, may be obtained by purchase 


Correction ”’ 


from the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C 
Davip SEGEL 





In Other Government 
Agencies 


PLANS are being formulated in the 
Indian Service for active cooperative 
work with the Public Health Service and 
the Children’s Bureau. under — social 
security legislation. Some preliminary 
work is to be carried out through insti- 
tutes on infant and maternity hygiene at 
Fort Wingate for the Navajo country and 
at another point in the Pueblo country 


\pproximately 20,000,000 Indians in- 
habit the Western Hemisphere, of whom 
about 350,000 are American Indians. 


A total of 4,290 Indian boys and girls 
were enrolled in 4-H Club work during 
the year 1935, winning 33 State and 299 


county prizes. 


Nineteen acts were passed by = the 
Seventy-fourth Congress providing for aid 
in the education of Indian children in 
publie schools. Under these acts $1,108- 
000 was appropriated to assist in erecting 


} 


school buildings. 


Dr Henry Roe Cloud, full-blood 
Winnebago Indian, who is superintendent 
of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., 
was presented with the 1935 Indian 
Achievement Medal award given by 
the Indian Council Fire each year for 
outstanding Indian achievement. 


Miss Rose K.. Brandt, Supervisor, 
Elementary Education, Office of Indian 
Affairs, in a summary of Indian ele- 
mentary education for the past vear 
lists among others the following achieve- 
ments 

1. Parent-teacher organizations have 
been formed, notably in the Rosebud, 
the Pima, and the Papago areas. 

2. School and home gardening, which 
has long had an important place in the 


day-school program in the Northern 
States, and especially so in South 
Dakota, has had considerable impetus. 

3. Under the guidance of the instructor 
in woodworking at Santa Fe, the boys at 
the Santo Domingo Day School made 
beautiful chairs for their classroom, thus 
enabling them to abandon the old form 
school seats 

4. At the Sells Day School, under the 
direction of a teacher in the intermediate 
grades, the construction work has been 
responsible for much community and 
home improvement by making things 
needed in Indian homes 

5. In practically every area where the 
old culture still funetions in the lives of 
the people native songs, dances, litera- 
ture, and arts have an important place 
in the school program 

6. Creative work in poetry and musie 
is going forward slowly 

7. Children’s art efforts in the entire 
Indian area continue to show remarkable 
results 





In Libraries 


IT IS well known that prison libraries 
have long been neglected and left to 
themselves to function. Only recently 
have they been recognized as forces for 
culture and education in their com- 
munities. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Austin MaecCormick, the reor- 
ganization of Federal prison libraries was 
begun. That itis continuing successfully 
is evidenced by the recent appearance 
from the Northeastern Penitentiary of 
an excellent volume (processed) entitled 
‘Library Operations.’’ The volume care- 
fully describes the set-up and work of the 
library and gives samples of forms used. 
The book should serve not only as a de- 
scription of a service now being rendered, 
but also as a handbook for other libraries 
in penal institutions. 


The American Library Association, in 
a mimeographed circular “‘ Friends of the 
Library Groups,” describes the newest 
effort to promote libraries in the United 
States. The movement is fairly wide- 
spread and is proving of great benefit to 
libraries in general and university libraries 
in particular. The A. L. A. cireular ex- 
plains how the idea operates, and shows 
what has already been accomplished. 
Another A. L. A. circular entitled “ State 
Citizens’ Library Committees and Con- 
ferences,”’ tells of projects in library pro- 
motion on a State-wide basis. 


Sapra W. Voucnut 
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Pupils’ Progress Reports 


[Continued from page 115] 


Science.”” There is also a tendency to 
break down the rating for a single sub- 
ject into specific achievements. For 
example, the Raleigh, North Carolina 
Report of Reading Progress is rated as 
follows: Gets thoughts for himself (silent 
reading); gives thoughts to others (oral 
reading); gets new words; reads silently 
without pointing and moving lips; reads 
because interested; reads to the point; 
appreciates good literature. 

Five sections of the Lawrence, Kans., 
report rate status and progress as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Health Education,, Report of 
Standardized Achievement Tests, Scliol- 
arship, Progress in Habits, Attitudes and 
Characteristics” 
ents’ Report of Pupil’s Home Efforts.” 
Under ‘Health the pupil’s 
habits of posture, cleanliness, and hygiene 
are rated as satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
and the school nurse reports upon physi- 
cal conditions and corrections 
achieved. Under ‘Test”’ 
child’s individual score, the class score, 
and the normal score are given twice a 


and also solicits ‘‘ Par- 


Education” 


needed 
reports the 


vear for specific achievements in school 
Subject matter knowledge as 
“Scholarship” and ‘“ Be- 
under ob- 


subjects. 
rated under 
havior” ratings are grouped 
jectives for the pupil “As an individual 
person” and “As a member of the social 
group.” The ‘Parents’ Report’ in- 
cludes home reading, hours of sleep daily, 
habits of hygiene, and specific tvpes of 
social behavior. 

A large number of report cards reserve 
most of the space for teachers’ comments. 
eard for each 
with the 


Sometimes there is one 
grade or small group of grades, 
major objectives stated first and ade- 
quate space for the teacher to describe 
the 


up to the objectives. 


how child’s achievements measure 
Frequently nearly 
as much space is left for the parent to 
comment when returning the card as for 
the teacher’s comments. 
Another interesting contrast between 
the 1935 and 1930 ecards is in the state- 
ments of behaviors rated. The negative 


statements such as “is indifferent” ‘‘is 


discourteous” have apparently  disap- 
peared and the following statements 
from Jeominster, Mass., for grades 1 


and 2 are fairly typical: 

Self control: Obeys promptly; does not 
forms line quietly without pushing; keeps things 
away from mouth; uses quiet tones 


interrupt 


Courtesy: Listens when someone else talking 
avoids passing in front of people; is courteous it 
speech, manner, and attitudes 

Work habits: Follows directions; is able to work alone 


cooperates 


or in a group; is ready for work on time 
in caring for school property. 
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Adjustments to age levels 


Seventy-six cities using the ‘‘ behavior’’ 
type of reports sent cards covering the 
Many cities 
had changed only one or two cards during 


whole elementary school. 
the past 3 years and so did not send their 
entire series Of these 76 cities, 33 use 
1 card for all grades; 31 use 2 cards, 
usually dividing the grade group at the 
third or fourth grade; 9 use 3 ecards for 
cities 


(most of these 


3 grade groups 

include the seventh and eighth grades in 
the elementary school); and 3 cities 
use 4 cards. Half of the cities using 
but one ecard for all grades allow for 


adjustments of the rating plan to meet 
individual grades. When 
more than. one card is used the subject 


the needs: of 


and behaviors are in terms 
By com- 


matter, skills, 
adapted to the grade objectives. 
paring the cards the uninitiated person 
should be able to get a pretty clear notion 
of how children learn and what the 
schools expect of them at different age 
It is evident, however, that this 


that 


levels 


element in the cards could 


is one 


bear more study 


How progress is rated 


Symbols used for rating achievements 
and behaviors definitely tend to convey 
more meaning as to pupil status and prog- 
ress than was formerly the case. Letters, 


checks, minus and plus signs, words, 


phrases, and sentences are used, with the 
order of popularity as listed. 
The letters § 


improvement), in 


satisfactory), U (unsatis- 


factory), | various 


arrangements and combinations, with 
checks signifying ratings, are most com- 
used. Other letters signify Out- 


Satisfactory, Not Satisfactory, 


monly 
standing, 
and Failure; Excellent, Good, Average, 
Below Average, and Failure; Under de- 


veloped, Well developed, and. Improve- 


ment; Well developed, Shows improve- 
ment, Needs development. The _ well- 
remembered A, B, C, and D are also used, 
with explanations of meanings, and in 


some cases are defined with numerical 
svmbols. 

Phrases are sometimes used, with space 
other symbols. 


allowed for checks or 


These phrases include ‘“‘ Below but im- 
proving, Below Satisfactory ”’ 
and ‘for the 
‘Almost 
tically 
ranged -for completion: ‘Strongest work 
‘Weakest work in 


average, 
recurrence of behaviors 
Part of the time, 
Other phrases are ar- 


never, Prac- 


always.”’ 
In ——— and 
Supplementing the ratings, several re- 
ports indicate in various ways children’s 
special aptitudes and interests. 
A few reports arrange for diagrams to 
show the periodic standing of the pupil’s 





achievements in. relation to the class 


average and the highest class scores, and 
standardized 


in relation to norms for 


tests in school subjects. These graphs 


apply only to records for upper grade 
pupils. 
Individual growth 
The variety of types of reports to 


parents is an indication of the general 
effort of 
child grow and develop according to his 
best 


sometimes associated with periodic re- 


school systems to help each 


ability and to remove the onus 


ports. This tendency is in keeping with 
the philosophy underlying changes taking 
place in general curricula and teaching 
methods. 


[Concluded on page 1 7) 





Commercial Education Congress 
[Concluded from page 116] 


ditions determine their school background. 
We emphasize the development of the 
student self-expres- 


individual through 


sion, through participation. They expect 
the student to conform to the school pat- 


We believe 


uniformity, in 


tern. in a socialized class- 


room; they in rigidity. 
They require thorough mastery of the en- 
offer a 
selection of subjects in an attempt to 


We see 


communistic 


tire course or elimination; we 


discover student aptitudes. 


socialistic tendencies, the 
spirit an outgrowth of their discipline; 
they see lawlessness an outgrowth of ours. 
Is either view fair? Their work in linguis- 
tics is broader in scope than ours because 
their need is greater. Their continuation 
schools are further developed than ours 
Their buildings and physical accommoda- 
tions are as fine as ours; their physical and 
chemical laboratories as complete. I: 
commercial education, they do not feel 
the need for questioning and evaluating 
objectives and results as we do, for having 
adjustable curricula in an attempt to 
meet the needs of the constant changes re- 
quired by economic conditions. Research 
to discover possibilities for employment, 
to analyze job requirements, to decide 
school equipment in the form of office ma- 
chinery, to determine methods are not 
We have much to 


The opportunity 


topics for discussion. 

learn from each other. 
provided by the international congress for 
closer contacts and better understanding 
will result not only in benefits to educa- 
tional progress but may help bring about a 
world condition that spells progress and 


peace. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
Handicrafts 


Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs, 
b Kate Van Cleve. Boston, Mass., 
[he Beacon Press, Inc., 1935. 122 p 
illus. $1. (The Beacon Handicraft series.) 

truction manual for a creative handicraft 
und tools described are of minimum cost 


I Can-Craft, by Edwin T. Hamilton. 
Ne York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1935. 
508 1 illus. $3.50. 


the use of tin plate of discarded tin cans 
tute for expensive materials in art metal 


Unit Teaching 


Uses of the Class Period in Unit 
Teaching, by John P. Wynne. Farm- 
lle, Va., The Herald Publishing Co., 


tes the relationship of assignment, study, 
n, and planning as features of the class period, 
ges of the learning-teaching unit 
Our Times, Unit Projects in the Social 
Studies Published semimonthly during 
the school year by American Education 
Press, Inc., 40 S. Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. Edited by Harrison M. Sayre and 
Arthur Moehlman assisted by faculty 
members of Ohio State University. 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year. 
1, was issued Oct. 1, 1935. Topics include 
of the consumer; Social security; Popula 
‘ lhe farmer; Industry. 


Unit Projects in Modern Literature, 
published by American Education Press, 
Ine., Columbus, Ohio. Semimonthly, 
September 15 to June 1. Subscription, 


Ss 


4, 1935-36, include: Travel and adven- 

tters and letter-writing; Journalism— Your 

per Historical fiction; Book week—your 
Drama and motion pictures 


Modern Trends 


Guidance at Work in a Large City 
High School, the second annual report of 
the Guidance department of the Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, =. ° Be 

by Elsa G. Becker. New York, 
Board of Education, 1935. 125 p. 

fa guidance program which seeks to co- 

idvisory services in the interests of the 

neans of trained full-time 
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Curriculum Trends, a preliminary re 
port and a challenge, by Laura Zirbes. 
Washington, D. C., Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1935. 39 p. 35 cents. 

A study of educational and social changes and sig- 
nificant curriculum trends 

Essentials of Nursery Education, with 
special reference to nursery schools, 
ed. by Beth L. Wellman. Prepared 
by a committee of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. Boston, 
Mass., National Association for Nursery 
Education, 1935. 34 p. 30 cents. 

Descriptions of some general arrangements, pro- 
cedures, and conditions that will help in meeting the 
needs of the nursery school child 

The Development of Speech Under- 
standing in Relation to Intelligence, by 
Samuel T. Orton. Langhorne, Pa., 
Child Research Clinie of Woods School, 
1935. 14 p. (Child Research Clinic 
Series, v. 1, no. 6.) Free. 

A paper of special interest for those concerned with 
reading and speech disabilities of exceptional children. 
Free Illustrated Material 

The American Can Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, supplies the 
following booklets of educational mate- 
rial, with maps and illustrations 


The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple 
Ihe Story of Salmon; The Story of Coffee 


Social Problems 

Viewpoints. on Economie and Social 
Issues and their Relation to Rural Life, 
1935. Lectures and discussions of the 
Institute of Rural Economics, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. (New 
Brunswick, 1935.) 230 p. 

Presents important economic and social problems 
confronting the nation 

Edueation and Recreation. Harris- 
burg, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1935. 
33 p. Bulletin no. 107.) 

{ community program of leisure-time activities for 
educational and social progress 


Susan O. FurrerRer 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in educa- 
tion, which may be borrowed from the 
library of the Office of Education on 
interlibrary loan is as follows: 


Beck, Sister M. B A study of content and achieve 
ment in the Materia Medica course. Doctor's, 1935 
Catholic University of America. 125 p 

BROWNFIELD, LELAH A comparative analysis of 
current textbooks in secretarial practice. Master's, 
1930, New York University. 76 p. ms 

CasteeL, Saran C. Trends in beginning Latin 
textbooks published in the United States, 1724-1933 
Master's 1934. George Washington University 
St) p Tis 

Espey, B. B. Analysis of nine anthologies of 
junior high-school literature Master's, 1034 Cleorge 
Washington University. 33 p. ms 

EwaLp, Harotp H A handbook of facts con 
cerning Kansas public schools. Master's, 1034 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 48 p 

Ewan, 8. N. jr. The relation of class size and se 
lected teaching methods to pupil achievement. Dox 
tor’s, 1934. University of Pennsylvania. 100 p 

Fitz-SimONS, MARIAN J. Some parent-child re 
lationships as shown in clinical case studies, Doctor's. 
1932. Teachers College, Columbia University 
162 p 

GREEN, MiLpkED. A study of opinions regarding 
homework in the intermediate grades of the elemen 
tary schools of Washington, D. C. Master's, 1935 
George Washington University. 27 p. ms 

Haupt, Georce W.- An experimental application 
of a philosophy of science teaching in an elementary 
school Doctor’s,. 1933. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1009p 

KIRACOFE, EpGaR 8 Athletics and physical edu- 
cation in the colleges of Virginia Doctor's, 1932 
University of Virginia. 90 p 

MANN, GEORGE. A study of the present status of 
industrial arts education in central rural schools of 
New York State. Master's, 1935. Syracuse Uni 
versity 100 p. ms 


MATTERN, Louis W. Chemistry and science ir 


college entrance and college graduation requirements 
Doctor's, 1928. American University. 328 p. ms 

Moyer, Dorotuy P. State book lists for high 
chool libraries and vocational guidance. Master's, 
1934. George Washington University. 55 p. ms 

Stacy, W. H. Integration of adult education: a 
sociological study. Doctor's, 1935. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 148 p 

VAN WaAGENEN, Noe. B. The stability .of seif- 
description tests of personality adjustment. Doctor's, 
1935. Teachers College, Columbia University. 58 p 

WaLKeR, M. M. A study of high-school failures 
Doctor's, 1935. ._Temple University. 113 p 

Wearer, Jack. An objective study of 10 intro 
duction-to-business textbooks to determine § their 
value as classroom textbooks. . Master's, 1935. Syra- 
cuse University. 126 p. ms 

Wei, W. 8. 8. The history of educational philoso 
phy in China. Doctor's, 1934. New York University. 
240 p. ms 

Wesse., B. B An ethnic survey of Woonsocket, 
R. Il. Doctor's, 1931. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 200 p 

Younes, EvizasetTa B A study of the curricula of 
seven selected women's colleges of the Southern States 
Doctor's, 1930. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity 220 p 


Rutn A. Gray 
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Educators’ Bulletin Board 


Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTA <CHOOLS 
Louisville, Ky., March 16-1 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TECHNICA HG! 
SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES t Louis, Me 
February 22-27. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE. PERSONNE \SSOCIATION 


St. Louis, Mo., February 19-22 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH A XIATION 
St. Louis, Mo., February 22-2 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEE! 
New York, N. Y., January 28 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. ( ys 
February 17 and 18 

HEADMASTERS ASSOCIATION. Februar and S 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHI 
DREN. Chicago, Ill., February 20-22 

Music EDUCATORS NATIONAL ¢ 
York City, during week of March 2 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH 
TEACHING. St. Louis, Mo., Februar 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 


ONFERENCI New 
N SCIENCE 


LDEANS-AN 


REGISTRARS IN NEGRO SCHOOLS Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS WOMEN 


St. Louis, Mo.. February 18-22 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. OF Hicu Scu 
VISORS AND DIRECTORS. St. Louis, Mo., Febru 


ary 22-27 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF KEGIONAL STANDARI 
ING AGENCIES. St. Louis, Mo., Februar ) 

20. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPAKTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE. St. Lou M Febru 
ary 22-26 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH SCHOO! 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS. St. Lou M Febru 


ary 24. 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY OF SE‘ 
St. Louis, Mo., February 23 


ONDARY SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUD) UCATION 
St. Louis, Mo., February 22-2 

NATIONAL SOCIETY: OF COLLEGE. TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION. St. Louis, Mo., February 21-25 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis, Mo., February 19 22 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRA 
STaTES. Chicago, Ill., March 13 and 14 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Chicago, 
Ill., February 27-29. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION Boalt Lawrenceville 
N.J., February 14 and 15 

MARGARET IF. Ryan 





* Arkansas Acts 
ARKANSAS 


Educational 


enrolling 3,200 teachers, recently adopted 


resolutions requesting their congressme 


and others interested in the public schools 
and public welfare in general to tak« 
immediate steps to see that the teachers of 
the public schools receive equal consider 
ation with other professions and organi- 
zations included in the Social Security Act 

They further went on record requesting 


the National Education Association t 


continue its efforts in behalf of 


and to extend those efforts by requesting 
that each State education association pass 
Parent-Teacher As- 


similar resolutions. 


sociations were also requested to take like 


action. 
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The Underprivileged Third 


[Concluded from page 113) 


200 days or more 


The recent circular No. 124, of the 
Office of Education, entitled ‘‘The 
School Year and Vacations in Different 
Countries shows that the common 








term in both elementary and secondary 
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days or more. Of the 50 countries in- 


cluded in this study, in only 
was the elementary school term less tl 
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secondary school term, only 


191 days. 
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6 had ter 
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10 countries 


lan 


45 reporting the 


"ms 


Of the 50 countries 22 reported ele- 
mentary terms of from. 191 to 210 days 
and 18 countries reported terms averag- 
ing more than 210 days. Of the 45 
countries’ reporting secondary school 


terms, 
days and 16 reported terms of more t] 


210 days 


23 reported terms of 191 to 210 
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Graphic representation of table 2. 


The school term in the 


United States today is 9 


one-third of the pupils do not have th 


customary 


months, and 


opportunity to attend this long. 
What can be 
third 


schor |? 


done to give this under- 


privileged equal opportunity t 


attend 





* Does It Pay to Study? 


WHAT is the relationship of final-grad¢ 
averages of commercial graduates and the 
placement of these graduates in positions? 
A study 
find the answer to this question. 
that of 78 


was made in Elizabeth, N. J., te 
The 
commerecia 


study revealed 


students classified as being in the first 


quarter of their classes, 56 percent of then 
work for 
the 192 


are employed in the type of 
they 
students in 


were trained. Of 
the other 


their graduating classes, only 24 percent 


which 
three quarters of 
were found to have been employed in 
The 


that those students who get highest marks 


offices. study revealed definitely 


quite generally get tne kind of jobs for 


which thev train 
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University Farthest North 


Concluded from page 111] 


tions and analyses of antimony, arsenic, 
calk chromium, coal, copper, cobalt, 
ron, lead, manganese, mercury, molyb- 
de , nickel, water, and zinc reveal a 


fair cross section of industry in Alaska. 


3 e extension service, organized in 
1930, brings the best and newest infor- 
mat available to the farmers, home- 
ma s, and fur producers. (4) Two 

llege experiment. stations are inain- 
tained by the university—one at Mata- 


. and one near Fairbanks to find out 


what crops may be grown advantageously) 


and what methods may best be used; 
vegetable gardening and farming have 
been carried on successfully for many 
ears and diversification of crops is war- 


ranted by good farm land and range of 


climat 5) Paleontological work under 
the direction of the president, in coopera- 

ith the American Museum of Nat- 
iral History and the Fairbanks Explora- 
, has progressed, and fossil skeletal 
1ave been recovered. (6) Inves- 


tion of the aurora to determine its 


nature and relation to other electrical 


and magnetic phenomena is under way. 
Matanuska project 


lhe extension service of the university 
as called upon to assist with the setting 
ip of the Mat- 
Last fall there were 172 families 


colonization project at 
anuskKa 
remaining in the colony; ‘‘all houses and 
the community center will be completed 
before winter sets in. 


it was thought for 
a time that it would not be possible to 


complete the community school this past 
ear, and that it would be necessary to 

ld some little red school houses for 
temporary use, but work has been begun 
on the community school building and, 


ich to the delight of the colonists, it will 
(Sept. 1935.) 
The university’s director of extension 
ed to the Alaska Rural Rehabili- 
‘orporation and his duties consisted 


ne « mpleted this year.” 


Was 10a! 
tation ¢ 
largely of ‘‘straightening out the personal 
problems of the settlers, explaining to 
them why they have not already secured 


their 40-acre farms, and ex- 


nouses on 


plaining to them why they cannot all have 


wells at one time * * * every effort has 
been made to have the housing problem 
entirely taken care of before the freeze-up. 
\{t the present rate, with 19 new houses 


started the week of August 5—10, colonists 


will be housed securely by November 1.”’ 
In addition to acting as coordinator, 


the director took charge of locating wells 


for the settlers, of all survey and location 
work for the corporation, and of the 50 
carpenters and helpers. 
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Likewise the home economies division 
of the university assisted with all kinds 
of home-making projects. The extension 
veterinarian was called upon, when the 
livestock arrived, consisting of almost 200 
cows and 150 horses, to assist in getting 
the animals taken care of and giving them 
the necessary medical aid and treatment. 


Cooperative enterprise 


The extension agent at Palmer reported 
that while the colonists were interested in 
everything pertaining to the practical arts 
of home-making, canning was of para- 
mount importance during the first few 
weeks. 

‘As soon as salmon could be obtained 
in quantity, a fishing crew was organized 
from the various camps. The fish were 
obtained at Knik, 30 miles from Palmer. 
A temporary cannery was improvised in a 
vacant building at the experimental sta- 
tion and canning crews of 3 women and 
2 men were secured twice a day from the 
various camps, and often worked late into 
10 days they put up 3,500 
2 tons of fish. Since all 


labor was furnished by the colonists, the 


the night. In 
cans, totaling 


only expense involved the cost of cans and 
transportation. The product amounted 
to less than 6 cents a pound. The short- 
ness of the season made it impossible to 
secure a full case for each family; never- 
theless, everyone felt that as a coopera- 
The 


canning activities have not been confined 


tive project it was worth while. 


to salmon alone. Hand sealers and tin 


cans have been distributed to all camps, 


and the Extension Service bulletins on 
canning Alaska products have been 
widely used. Wild berries are plentiful, 


and in spite of bears and rumors of 
bears, there is hardly a colonist who has 
To feed, 


clothe, and protect the health of so many 
families will tax the skill and ability of 


not secured something to can. 


every housewife, and there is great need 
of a home demonstration agent stationed 
in the valley continuously.” 

The government of the University. of 
Alaska is vested in a board of eight regents, 
citizens of the United States and residents 
of the Territory of Alaska, who are ap- 
pointed for a term of 8 years by the Gover- 
nor subject to confirmation by legislature. 

No instruction either sectarian in re- 
ligion or partisan in politics is permitted 
in any department of the university, and 
no person shall, because of sex, color, or 
nationality, be deprived of the privileges 
of this institution. 

The University of Alaska is one of the 
69 land-grant institutions of the United 
States, and by virtue of this fact receives 
Federal support for instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 


Pupils Progress Reports 
i¢ onel ided from page 132] 


Some recent publications on the rating 
of pupils progress 


BALL, GRACE An evolutionary report card. T’ro 
gressive Education, February 1935, pp. 80-04 
Beatty, W. W 


American School 


Objectifying school marks. The 
Board Journal. Vol. 87, No. 1, 


July 1933, pp. 27-28 


Crooks, I Db Marks and marking systems; a 
digest. Journal of Educational Research. Vol 
XX VII, No. 4, December 1933, pp. 259-272 


MiILpRep A 
University of Wyoming 


DAWSON, Improving report cards 
In School and Society for 


November 23, 1935. Vol. 42. No. 1001, p. 717 


Foster, V. H., and Wiicox, EF. B 
card to a character-training program 
Education. Vol. VIII, No 
306-312 

Kinsey, B, ¢ 
Vol. VIII, No 


From a report 
Childhood 
6, February 1932, pp 


Report cards. Educational Method 
9, June 1929, pp. 530-534 

LEAHEY, E., and Lowrey, N.H. Making the schoo! 
The American Schoo! 


Vol. 87, No. 5, November 1933, pp 


report of value to parents 
Board Journal 
50-52 


Morton R. I rhe influence of pupil conduct on 


teachers’ marks Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University, XI, No. 3, February 3, 1934 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN Pup RerortT CARrps 


Educational Research Service, Department of 
Superintendence and Research Divisiou, National 
Education Association, Circular No. 4, May 1034 


Wor.ton, J. T. Shall we eliminate the comparative 
marking system from the report cards? 


November 1933, pp 


Elementary 
176-184 


School 


Journal 





* One Dollar or Less 


MANY 
books, particularly inexpensive ones, find 
it difficult to distinguish the 
and the ‘‘chaff.’”’ Fortunately, 
remain 


who wish to purchase children’s 


between 
“wheat” 
uninformed on 


no one needs to 


this subject, for many lists of low-cost 
books that have the approval of libra- 
rians and educators are now available. 
“One Dollar or Less: Inexpensive 
Books for School Libraries’ (Circular 
No. 147 of the Office of Education) gives a 
sample list of this kind published by the 
library and rural education 
York State Department 


extension 
New 
of Edueation. 

Miss Edith A. Lathrop, Office of Edu- 
cation Associate Librarian, author of the 


divisions, 


new circular, discusses inexpensive pub- 
lishers series. She also has reproduced a 
list of books for children published by the 
Denver Public Library. 

Many 


tional copies of Circular 147. 


libraries have requested addi- 
Although 
single copies are free, there is a charge of 
five cents for each additional copy up to 
25, and additional 
thereafter. Address orders to the 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.., 
making check or money order payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States. 


two cents for each 


copy 
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New Government Aids 


For Teachers 





* Order Sree publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publica- 
tions from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 
closing remittance (check 
order ) at time of orde ring. 


or money 


Publications 


Some Public Health Service Publications 
Suitable for General Distribution. 23 p 
(Supplement No. 116 to Public Healt! 
Reports.) 5 cents. 


Recent Court Decisions on Milk Control 
7 p. (Reprint No. 1644 from Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 49, No. 34, Aug. 24, 
1934, pp. 993-998.) 


These decisions have been concerned with 
in the interest of public health, the contr 


5 cents 


price fixing 
of undulant 


* 


fever, the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, pasteuri- 


zation, typhoid carriers, and the marking of milk bot- 
Public health 


tles Eeonomik 


Technological Changes in the Relation 
to Women’s Employment. 39p. 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 107.) 


10 cents 


Based on data received from the management of 115 
factories which supplied descriptions of the changes 
that had taken place between 1921 and 1931 and their 
effects on numbers employed, on wages, on production, 


ind on labor costs. (Vocational guidance; Eco- 
mics 
Price Lists (Free): Transportation—Rail- 


road and shipping problems, postal serv- 
ice, telegraphs-telephones, and Panama 
Canal, No. 25; Tariff and taxation, No. 
37; Publications of the 


merce Commission and the Federal Com- 


Interstate Com- 


munications Commission, No. 59. (Gov- 


ernment Printing Office.) 





FUNDAMENTALS in the 


specialist in the education of 


in the Edueation of Negroes. 


for the 


in 


iffort 


specialist 


Coordination of 
Elise H. Martens, 


children. 82 pages. 


of Educational 


A Review 


legislation affecting the support 


37 pages. Bulletin, 1935, 


tion. 


correspondence, 
91 pages. Bulletin, 1935, No. 8. 





Washington, D. C 





New Publications 


Education of Negroes, by Ambrose Caliver, 
Negroes. 
summaries of reports of The National Conference on Fundamental Problems 
90 pages. 


Education 
the 
Report of a conference called by the Office of Education; origin, purpose, and 
summary of the conference, contributions made by members of the con- 
ference, and voluntary organizations devoted to education of exceptional 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 7 


Legislation, 
Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1932-34; examples of outstanding 
of education; 
No. 2, Chap. Ss b¢ 


Private Proprietary and Endowed Schools Giving 
Courses, by Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in 
A directory of schools ranging from those of elementary grade giving 
a few fundamental industrial courses to schools of college grade; corporation, 
private and endowed 
10¢. 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Objectives, addresses, and 


Bulletin, 1935, No. 6. 10¢. 


of 


education 


Exceptional Children, by 


of exceptional children. 


1O0¢ 


1933 and 1934, by Ward W. 
Chapter VIII of the Biennial 


major legislative trends 


Trade and Industrial 


guidance and industrial educa 


collegiate schools of technology. 
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Composite List of Nontheatrical film 
sources. 39p. multi. (Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 10 
cents. 

Lists films on such subjects as: Art, biography and 


history, civics, drama and literature, geography, 
health and hygiene, natural sciences, safety and 
travel Visual education; Adult education 


The Health and Safety of Women in 
Industry. 23 p. (Women’s 


Bulletin No. 136.) 5 cents. 


Bureau, 


Discussion of working conditions, industrial hazards, 
women’s wages, working time, and protection of the 
worker in plant and at home 
Health education; Vocational guidance 


(Safety education: 


State Planning—Review of Activities 
and Progress of the National Resources 
Committee. 16 p. multilithed. (Na- 
tional Resources Board.) Free. 


Summary of governmental relationships taken from 
the reports of State planning organizations to the 


National Resources Board. (Civics; Conservation 


National Park—Wyoming. 
(National Park Service. 


Teton 


illus. 


Grant 
35 Pp., 
Free. 


Data on the history of the region, geographic features, 
work of glaciers, trails, mountain climbing, wildlife 
trees and plants, naturalist service, dude ranches 
1ccommodations and expenses, how to reach the park, 
points of interest along the way, etc 
History; Civics; Geology; Nature study 


(Geography 


Periodicals 
Pusuic HEALTH Reports. Vol. 50, No 
46, Nov. 15, 1935: 


Physical condition and unemployment. By Harold 
8. Diehl, Director, Students’ Health Service, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota. pp. 1610-1618. 5cents 


Mon Tuiuy Laspor Review. Vol. 41, No. 


5, November 1935: 


Partial list of contents: Employment conditions and 
unemployment relief, pp. 1192-1202; Recent activities 
of the C. C. C., pp. 1209-1211; Health and industrial 
hygiene, pp. 1226-1234; pp 
1235-1241; Recent vocational training in 
foreign countries, pp. 1269-1274; Trend public 
employment, pp. 1377-13998. 30 cents 


Leisure-time activities, 
activities 


of 


Photographs 


A display of photographs ef construction 


scenes at Boulder Dam and _ progress 


pictures of the work at Grand Coulee 

Dam site may be borrowed upon applica- 

tion to the Commissioner, Bureau of 

Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 
Posters 

Two new colored posters on winter 

sports are now available free upo! 


application to the National Park Service: 


Skiing, skating, sliding, and sleighing in the National 
ind State Parks 
Winter sports in the National and State Park 


MARGARET F 


RYAN 
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